Puhlished  evcniims  &  Sunday.  Represented  nationally  by  Key  Market. 


The  latest  Sindlinger  Study  reports  that 

over  half  our  households  make  510,000  to  550,000, 


Our  ten-cent  answer 

to  the  ^100 
tow-away  game. 


Cities  without  a  tow-away 
ordinance  are  asking  for  problems. 

Detroit  had  those  problems. 
Until  The  Detroit  News  got  into 
the  act. 

Tow-away  scalpers  once 
gathered  like  vultures  around  auto 
accidents  on  Detroit  streets, 
picking  up  battered  cars  and 
towing  them  to  secluded  lots. 
Later  they  charged  transportation 
and  storage  fees  that  ran  as 
much  as  $100  over  the  fee  one 
would  reasonably  expect  to 
pay  for  such  services. 

What  was  a  poor  consumer  to 
do?  Very  little.  Until  Consumer 
Talk  stepped  in. 


What  this  feature,  pioneered  by 
The  Detroit  News,  revealed  about 
the  tow-away  game  so  incensed 
Detroit  City  Council  members  that 
they  passed  an  ordinance  placing 
fee  limits  on  all  towing  activities 
within  city  boundaries. 

Other  Consumer  Talk  articles 
have  provoked  similar  direct 
response  from  the  county  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  office,  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  (Our  article  on 
complaints  against  interstate 
moving  companies  was  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record.) 


Each  week  the  Consumer  Talk 
page  in  The  News  alerts  Detroiters 
to  exceptions  or  deceptions  in 
consumer  goods  and  services  that 
might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  by 
the  unwary  individual. 

All  for  one  dime. 

If  you’d  like  more  information 
about  Consumer  Talk,  write  Ruth 
D’Arcy,  The  Detroit  News,  615 
West  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48231 . 

CONSUMER  TALK 

The  Detroit  News 
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He’S 

riding  high 
again... 


JULY 

10 — Callfornia-Nevada  Associated  Press  Association,  Harrah's  Hotel,  Reno. 
Nevada 

13- 16 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Mission  Bay's  Bahia  Hotel.  San  Diego,  California. 
16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Surburban  Newspaper  Section. 

Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
vii  e. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

28-31 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

AUGUST 

I- 7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 
3-5 — AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge. 
Wagoner. 

14- 1 5— Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14- 15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23- 26 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle.  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge.  Stowe,  Vermont. 

II- 13 — Maryland-Delaware  D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel.  Peoria. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town.  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — -Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Central  Region. 
Johnny  &  Kay's  Hyatt  House.  Des  Moines. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 


OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 
Sheraton,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7-10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 
10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


GIVE  •  •  •  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 
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BlackCapitalism. 

That’s  the  subject  of  the  article  that  won 
UPl’s  Dean  Miller  the  coveted  Deadline  Club  Award. 

Did  your  paper  miss  out? 


A  hundred  entries.  One  winner.  You  can  be  sure  a  lot  of 
big  names  were  in  the  running  for  the  Deadline  Club's 
third  annual  Financial  News  Award.  And  the  winner, 
chosen  by  the  N.Y.  chapter  of  the  professional  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  was  Dean  Miller— UPl’s  Business  Editor. 
For  his  eye-opening  article  on  black  capitalism.  Miller 
thus  joins  the  select  company  of  Warren  Berry,  now 
Washington  Bureau  Manager  for  Forbes  and  Clem 
Morgello,  Senior  Editor  for  Newsweek— the  two  previous 
winners. 

Dean  Miller’s  stories  on  business  and  finance  win 


more  than  big  prizes.  They  win  big  reader  interest.  And 
only  UPl  papers  get  them.  If  you  don't  want  to  miss  out 
—contact  UPl’s  VP  for  Sales,  Wayne  Sargent.  At  your 
desk  at  your  convenience,  he’ll  be  proud  to  show  you 
how  to  reap  the  rewards  of  our  awards. 

UPl  is  at  the  scene 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 
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CA  TCH-lines 


By  l^iiora  Williamson 

YOU  CAN  T  TELL  THE  BOYS  FROM  THE  GIRLS  just 
hy  looking  at  the  titles  at  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times. 

VAL  COOPER,  managing  editor,  adds  this  to  her  column: 

“My  boss  made  me  put  this  one  in:  The  Daily  Times  sure  is 
getting  to  be  a  weirdo  organization.  W  e  are  recognizing  women 
i  as  if  they  were  people.  Still  another  female  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  status  at  the  paper.  We  now  have  Virginia 
I  Rodgers,  general  manager;  Val  Cooper,  managing  editor; 
(Georgia  McNee.se,  controller;  new  appointee  Ruth  Holmes,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  for  sales,  and  Margaret  Kelley, 
assistant  advertising  manager  for  administration.  Just  to  keep 
one  foot  still  in  reality  there  are  a  few  males  around  such  as 
Lincoln  O'Brien,  publisher;  jack  Luttrell,  advertising  man- 
I  ager;  Clair  Bennett,  circulation  manager,  and  Homer  O. 
Kelley,  production  manager.” 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  ITEM  THAT  SUPER-BACHELOR  JOE  N.A- 
MATH  had  been  in  Rome  for  the  weekend  and  discovered  to 
his  dismay  that  Italian  girls  prefer  soccer  stars  to  football 
heroes,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  heralded:  “Rome-o  Joe  gets 
pass  interference’’. 

*  *  ■» 

Here’s  to  llie  press  release— 

It  makes  the  mailbag  obese. 

.\nd  ’ibuugh  rare  is  tbe  handout 
That  ranks  as  a  standout. 

Its  tribe  will  never  decrease. 

Bill  Teruu.xe 

I  *  *  * 

THIS  W  AS  NOT  EXACTLY  THE  COMING  EVENTS  an¬ 
nouncement  on  which  to  make  one  of  those  typos.  The  flash- 
ington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star  carried  the  announcement  that  the 
W  ashington  Chajiter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
would  present  John  H.  Kauffmann,  president  of  the  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Company,  as  luncheon  speaker.  The  para¬ 
graph  concluded.  “His  topic  will  be  “The  challenges  that 
face  newsj)apers  and  other  media  during  the  1870's.” 

*  *  * 

THERE  ARE  A  FEW  NECESSARY  RULES  for  corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  “Teen-Age  Tribune”  page  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.  I  News  Tribune.  Ta- 
homan  Editor  Ai,  Boozf,  explains  they  pay  young  writers  at 
the  same  rate  as  other  correspondents  and  ask  only  that  the 
copy  be  true,  of  interest  to  young  people,  and  not  taken  from 
high  school  papers.  However,  from  time  to  time,  the  kids  send 
stories  verbatim  from  school  papers  and  even  clippings  with 
“Will  this  be  all  right,  so  I  don't  have  to  type  it  again?”  Those 
arc  obvious  violations  of  the  rules,  but  Al  has  developed  a 
keen  eye  for  others.  One  batch  of  stories  arrived  from  an  area 
school  and  had  the  sound  of  a  high  school  paper.  Al  called 
the  advisor  and  asked  if  the  stories  had  been  in  the  school 
publication.  “No,’’  he  was  assured.  “Not  in  that  form,  at  least. 
One  or  two  of  them,  maybe,  but  they  were  re-written  for  you. 

1  Most  of  them  were  things  v\e  didn’t  have  room  for  in  The 
Bugle.” 

I  *  *  * 

j  Mrs.  Malcolm  Arnsteen,  a  new  arrival  in  Colorado  Springs, 

I  was  probably  the  most  surprised  newspaper  reader  in  that  town 
I  when  she  answered  her  doorbell  and  was  handed  her  first 
!  issue  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun  hy  another  new  arrival 
in  town — the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sun.  W’illiam  J. 

W  OF.STF.NDiF.K,  the  new  editor,  had  been  working  late  on  Sat- 
I  urday  night  when  he  overheard  a  reporter  talking  to  Mrs. 

I  .\msteen  on  the  telephone.  She  had  called  to  subscribe  and 
had  asked  for  delivery  to  begin  the  next  morning.  W’oestendiek 
had  said,  “There’s  nothing  we  can’t  do,”  so  he  delivered  the 
paper  himself  the  next  morning.  But  he  told  the  Arnsteens 
i  not  to  expect  him  every  morning  in  person.  They  could  read 
I  his  front  page  column. 
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stop  dreaming 

.  .  .  WAKE  UP!  Springfield  Newspapers  have  the  best 
coverage  of  all  ADI  Markets  in  New  England.  189,800 
households  and  we  cover  83%  of  them  .  ,  .  grab  it  with 
one  media  buy,  the  Springfield  Newspapers  .  .  .  we  make 
dreams  come  true,  no  kidding.  Try  us! 

Source:  ARB.  SROS'  ■  N.C  A.  '70 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
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Exercise  in  futility 

Many  years  ago  the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
abandoned  the  practice  at  its  annual  conventions  of  adopting  bell¬ 
ringing  resolutions  covering  a  wide  assortment  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  topics  of  journalistic  interest.  To  our  knowledge,  .\SNE 
never  tried  to  run  U.S.  foreign  policy  or  domestic  affairs  with  formal 
resolutions  as  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild  does. 

In  1951,  .ASNE  at  its  closing  session  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
tlemning  the  action  of  the  Peron  government  in  stifling  freedom  of 
the  press  in  .Argentina  by  seizing  T.a  Prrnsn.  .After  its  adoption  Frank 
.A.  Clar\oe,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Xews,  asked:  “What  is  to  be 
done  with  this  resolution  after  we  pass  it?” 

Dwight  Manin  of  the  Troy  Record,  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
C'ommittee,  replied;  “Nothing.  It  will  be  put  in  tbe  minutes  and 
given  to  the  newspapers,  and  bv  tomorrow  it  will  be  forgotten.  That 
is  the  reason  we  don’t  believe  in  resolutions.” 

The  next  year  the  Society  got  into  a  ll(K)r  fight  over  the  propriety 
of  complimenting  a  judge  for  ordering  the  acquittal  of  news]>aper 
editors  in  a  defamation  case  involving  a  gambling  exposure.  The 
motion  was  tabled  as  was  another  resolution  reiterating  the  Society’s 
firm  belief  in  freedom  of  the  press  and  its  concern  with  a  Presidential 
statement  that  under  certain  conditions  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
suspend  that  freedom. 

That  exenise  showed  the  members’  attitiule  toward  hirinal  resolu¬ 
tions. 

In  195.S,  the  Resolutions  Committee  presented  a  report  noting  the 
small  attendance  at  previous  sessions  at  which  resolutions  were  de¬ 
bated,  the  frequent  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  suggestion  they  be  mailed 
in  advance  to  the  membership  for  study,  and  added; 

“t^^n  the  other  hand,  the  membershi)i  might  want  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  giving  up  the  idea  of  resolutions.  Serious  doubts  may 
be  raised  as  to  the  value  or  effect  of  rcs4)lutions.  .  .  .  W'e  simply  urge 
a  study  that  would  give  strength  and  meaning  to  a  procedure  that  we 
now  consider  somewhat  risky  and  rather  useless.” 
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INDEX  TO  THIS  ISSUE 


Two  resolutions  presented  from  the  floor  at  that  meeting  were 
jtromptly  tabled  and  that  was  tbe  end  of  formal  resolutions  from  the 
A.SNE. 

Mendters  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild  should  consider  pha.s- 
ing-out  their  own  convention  resolutions  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  The  need  for  this  should  be  ajtjjarent  after  reading  the 
Guild  convention  resolutions  which  covered  everything  from  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  campus  unrest  and  which  some  delegates  opposed 
as  going  far  afield  in  trying  to  set  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
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letters 

HATS  OFF  TO  WHIGS 

We  noticed  with  interest  in  your  June 
13th  publication  (Layout  and  Design)  that 
the  Elkton  (Md.)  W  hig  claims  to  be  the 
only  remaining  newspaper  in  the  country 
which  hears  the  most  honorable  name  of 
the  Whig  party.  This,  of  course,  isn’t  cor¬ 
rect  as  we’re  still  very  much  in  business 
in  Quincy.  In  fact,  our  newspaper  com¬ 
menced  publication  some  four  years  before 
theirs  which  could  mean  that  their  found¬ 
ing  fathers  borrowed  the  name  from  us 
to  begin  with.  If  so,  we  don’t  mind.  After 
seeing  their  outstanding  front  page,  we 
feel  that  soon  we  might  be  doing  some 
borrowing  ourselves. 

David  R.  Oakley 

Advertising  Manager, 

Quincy  (III.)  Herald-Whig. 

*  *  * 

Larry  O'Hara’s  W  hig  in  Elkton,  Md., 
is  not  the  last  W  hig  around  as  he  claims. 

Out  in  Quincy,  Ill.,  there’s  the  Quincy 
Herald- Whig. 

W  higs  are  still  in  style! 

Joyce  L.  Wilson 

News  Bureau, 

(ieueral  Electric  Co., 

.Schenectady,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

SNOOPING 

‘No  pix  at  wedding!’ 

lensmen.  outwit  mayor” 

Big  deal.  What  defense  is  there  against 
a  determined  set  of  peeping  Toms? 

It  seems  to  me  the  Daily  News  photo 
team  s  assault  on  the  privacy  of  Mayor 
Lindsay’s  daughter  (E&P,  June  13)  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  the  reasons  the  press  is  in 
trouble  today.  It  merely  confirms  the 
ojunion  of  tlutse  who  think  newsmen  spend 
their  time  snooping  into  things  that  are 
none  of  their  business.  And  in  this  case 
it  was  jiointless  snooping.  Or  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  brides,  even  the  mavor’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  hotter  news  in  little  old  New  A'ork 
than  they  are  out  here? 

Don  t  get  me  wrong.  1  am  not  opposed 
to  enterprise.  It  is  needed  today  more 
than  ever  before.  But  shouldn’t  it  be 
aimed  at  more  enlightening  topics  than 
private  weddings? 

Ralph  L.  Holsinger 

Blor)tnimiIon,  Ind. 

(The  n-riter  is  a  Professor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  Indiana  I'ni- 
rersity.) 

*  *  * 

NOT  SO  SMALL 

James  C.  Doolev's  article  on  Rihlet’s 
Cram  Course  (E&P  June  13,)  listed  the 
Hartford  Courant  among  the  “small”  pa¬ 
pers. 

A  daily  circulation  of  16.3,000  and  a 
.Sundav  circulation  of  198,000  puts  us 
with  the  hig  boys,  larger  than  Ft.  Worth, 
Harrisburg  and  Omaha,  which  were  listed 
with  the  big  papers. 

Hartford,  Conn.  W’illtam  J.  Clew 

(The  writer  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant.) 


GOAL  FOR  MEDIA 

Your  lead  editorial  “Time  for  Leader¬ 
ship”  (May  16)  to  use  a  cliche  “hits  the 
nail  on  the  head.’’  As  your  editorial  sug¬ 
gests,  we  have  had  a  tragedy.  You  have 
set  the  goal  for  the  nation’s  mass  media. 

I  only  hope  that  they  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  you  have  offered.  If  they  can  as 
you  suggest,  they  will  win  the  respect  of 
all  elements  of  their  communities. 

Kent,  Ohio.  Donald  D.  Shook 

(The  writer  is  director  of  Alumni  Rela¬ 
tions  at  Kent  State  University.) 

*  *  * 

INCOMPLETE  REPORT 

A  newspaperman  of  the  old  objective 
school  cannot  help  but  wonder  about  the 
state  of  journalistic  accuracy  and  integrity 
after  the  widespread  use  (without  ques¬ 
tion?)  of  the  now-famous — some  might 
sav  notorious~Keni  State  photo. 

Days  after  the  indisputably  dramatic 
photo  of  the  kneeling,  hysterical  “coed” 
adorned  the  front  pages  and  covers  of 
many  of  the  nation’s  proudest  publications, 
it  remained  for  the  mother  of  Marv  Ann 
Vecchio  of  Opalocka,  Fla.,  to  break  the 
story  that  the  “Kent  State  girl”  was  no 
coed  at  all  but  her  runaway  daughter, 
age  14. 

Would  this  photo  have  been  so  widely 
and  T)rominentlv  displaved  had  the  girl’s 
age  and  other  farts — relevant  to  establish¬ 
ing  her  identity — been  available  to  editors? 

How  the  14-year-old  happened  to  be  at 
Kent  State  at  the  precise  moment  of  the 
tragic  Student-National  Cfuardsmen  con¬ 
frontation  is  nuite  a  storv  in  itself,  as 
reporter  B.  T.  Phillips  of  the  Washington 
Post  discovered,  and  enhances  an  objective 
reader’s  appreciation  of  the  deeper  societal 
currents  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  Kent  disaster. 

.Strict  adherence  to  the  elemental  Five 
W  's  and  an  H  would  have  provided  editors 
and  readers  with  the  fundamental  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  girl  in  the  photograph. 

Manv  will  argue,  with  merit,  that  the 
absence  of  the  girl’s  identity  did  not 
lessen  the  dramatic  import  of  the  photo. 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  converse  is  true:  a 
lack  of  identification  enhanced  the  photo’s 
dramatic  content. 

Tlie  rather  broad,  unquestioning,  under¬ 
lying  assumption  within  the  media  obvi¬ 
ously  was  that  Miss  Vecchio  was  a  Kent 
.State  coed  who  passionately  shared  the 
motivations  and  objectives  of  the  demon¬ 
strating  students.  Through  the  photograph, 
this  assumption  was  transmitted  to  the 
public  at  home  and  abroad.  In  his  inter¬ 
view,  Phillips  makes  clear  that  Miss 
Vecchio,  product  of  a  troubled  back¬ 
ground  disturbinglv  common  among  many 
of  today’s  adolescents,  was  at  Kent  .State 
out  of  curiosity  and  had  arrived  there 
through  the  assistance  of  a  cross-country 
chain  of  individuals  who,  either  willfully 
or  unknowingly,  had  contributed  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  minor. 

Objective  journalism  cannot  excuse  the 
erroneous  assumption  which  the  Kent  State 
photo  (without  identification)  exposed  to 
the  world.  If  advocacy  journalism  can,  then 
it  will  be  known  bv  a  much  older,  less 
euphemistic  name — propaganda. 

Les  Brpmfield 

Editorial  yvriter. 

New  Orleans  Slates-ltem 


HEADS  UP! 

Your  article  (June  13)  on  the  making 
of  a  copyreader  is  not  going  to  recruit  any 
warm  bodies  for  your  copyreader-starved 
newspapers. 

Donald  S.  Easter,  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  may  be  good  at  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  his  craft.  I  don't  know,  care  less 
but  his  attitude  toward  employes  is  abom¬ 
inable. 

His  traits  are  familiar,  the  “old  news 
hand”  putting  down  the  “young  punk”,  the 
hoary  wire  desk  veteran  “tolerantly  put¬ 
ting  up  with  the  amusing  stupidity  of  the 
new  grad.” 

The  article  was  arrogant,  harsh,  over¬ 
bearing,  condescending,  patronizing,  in¬ 
sulting,  hostile,  pompous. 

(Ieokge  Wells 

Palatka,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

WAR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

In  view  of  the  scant  and  casual  men¬ 
tion  accorded  the  non-Caucasian  newsmen 
who  are  missing  along  with  some  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  in  Cambodia,  I’d  like  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  best  photograph¬ 
ers  in  the  Far  East,  Tomoharu  Ishii,  was 
a  member  of  the  CBS  team  that  included 
(ieorge  Syvertsen  and  Gerald  Miller. 

Fm  sure  that  Ishii’s  many  friends  would 
appreciate  his  being  identified  by  name, 
spelled,  correctly,  instead  of  being  referred 
to.  if  at  all,  as  “a  Japanese  technician  with 
the  CBS  crew.” 

David  A.  Ward 

Vi'ichita,  Kans. 


Short  Takes 

W.  H.,  President,  feels  that  the 
“most  exotic”  car  built  was  one  for  a 
ranch  in  Texas  for  hunting  jackrabbits. 
“It  had  a  windshield  that  folded  down, 
seats  on  front  fenders,  an  open  roof, 
gun  rack,  refrigerator,  interior  in 
leather  and  a  wench  on  the  front  to  pull 
it  out  of  the  mud.” — Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal. 

«  *  * 

The  millionaire  owner-trainer-driver 
has  won  more  than  $14  million  and  has 
been  behind  some  3300  sinners  in  his 
lifetime. — Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

J.Iaury  Wills  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  will  be  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  dinner. — Parkside  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

it  *  * 

His  tarting  salary  is  $14,000,  and  is 
admitted  to  practice  in  both  .states  of 
New'  Yo’'k  and  Connecticut. — Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

*  *  * 

This  is  a  time  w'hen  the  charlatans  of 
neace  and  freedom  eulogize  foreign  dic¬ 
tators  while  desecrating  the  flab  that 
keeps  them  free. — Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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NewYDrk 

is  no 

soft  touch. 


They  talk  tough  in  New  York.  Especially  I  mmmummm 
when  you  try  to  sell  them  national  adver-  ‘ 
tising.  They  insist  on  hard  fact.  They  J- 
demand  whole  truth.  Which  is  why  The  ••• 

Christian  Science  Monitor  promotes  f  | 
regularly  on  the  Advertising  News  Page  of  ‘5 

The  New  York  Times.  Because  that’s  where  c  • 

• 

tough-minded  advertisers  and  agencymen  2 
get  the  facts  every  morning:  It’s  their  | 
daily  trade  news  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Call  Bob  Czufin,  Media  Advertising,  (212) 

556-1455.  To  start  softening  them  up. 

Sl)c  ^fUi  JJork  Slimes 

sells  space  in  New  York 


imsi 

3600  newspaper  editors  trust  it  enough  to 
I  reprint  over  1 0,000  articles  a  year  from  its  pages. 

9 1  %  of  Congress  trust  it  enough  to  read  it 
{  every  day. 


E&P 


July  4.  1970 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Reporter's  report  on  25th  anniversary 

Downgrading  of  the  Press 
continues  as  UN  problem 


pert  Committee  on  UN  Public  that  “able  reporters  found  it 
Information  said  there  were  difficult  to  gjPt  the  full  story  of 
716  correspondents  of  all  the  UN  or  to  impress  the  edi- 
media,  34  belonp^ing  to  news  tors.”  This  was  due,  he  added, 
agencies  and  317  to  newspa-  to  the  structure  of  the  UN  and 
pers.  168  represented  U.  S.  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  disen- 
newspapers  and  magazines.  chantment.” 

The  number  of  reporters  has  ,,  ,.  ,  .  , 

steadily  declined  since  19o8.  In  ^ 

personal  conversations,  both  Wiggins  also  said  many  edi- 
chiefs  of  news  agencies  and  in-  tors  “who  would  be  glad  to 
dividual  correspondents  ex-  print  an  interview  of  a  column 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  or  two  with  a  foreign  minister, 
number  of  newsmen  of  all  if  it  involved  dispatching  his 
media  has  decreased  but  the  own  correspondent  half  way 
number  of  words  filed  from  the  around  the  world,  seem  curi- 
UN  has  remained  about  the  ously  uninterested  in  what  the 
same.  man  has  to  say  when  he  comes 

There  are  now  more  members  to  New  York  ....  I  think  there 
(126  plus  6  Observers)  and  is  a  cost  syndrome  .  .  .  foreign 
more  items  in  the  various  agen-  ministers  are  just  too  cheaply 
das.  As  an  example,  the  Securi-  and  conveniently  availabe  in 
ty  Council  agenda  has  before  it  New  York.” 

(June  1970)  83  items,  as  com-  This  view  is  shared  by  corre- 
pared  to  half  a  dozen  in  the  spondents  interviewed  by  E&P. 
early  years.  (Coiitwued  on  poffe  lOJ 


By  Spyridoii  GraiiitsaH 

There  was  an  air  of  unreali-  tions.  One  remembers  that 
ty  when  a  three-star  general  in  many  Latin  American  countries 
full  uniform  gave  a  press  con-  were  pro-Axis  at  the  time  it 
ference  at  the  United  Nations  was  organized.  And  if  one  does 
headquarters  at  the  same  time  not  remember,  the  Xew  York 
the  world  organization  was  Times  (June  9)  reminded  us  of 
preparing  to  celebrate  its  25th  that  fact  as  well  as  the  fact 
anniversary.  that  the  Inter-American  Press 

On  June  26,  1945,  in  San  Association  in  its  1969  report 
Francisco,  46  nations  allied  said  that  “suppression  of  the 
against  the  Axis  signed  the  news  media  in  Latin  America 
Charter  stating  that  they  were  is  worse  than  at  any  time  since 
doing  so  “to  safeguard  future  World  War  II,  when  press 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  freedom  was  practically  nonex¬ 
war.”  istent.” 

In  New  York  last  week,  the  Other  surveys  have  indicated 
general  with  his  11  ribbons,  that  the  same  situation  prevails 
Edgardo  Mercado,  the  foreign  in  large  parts  of  Africa,  .Asia 
minister  of  Peru,  thanked  the  and  Europe,  both  Eastern  and 
world  community  for  its  assis-  Western.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
tance  to  earthquake  victims  in  the  only  progress  toward  free- 
his  small  country  and  proceed-  dom  of  the  press  was  noted  in 
ed  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  the  former  Axis  powers — 
military  “revolutionary  govern-  Germany  (West),  Italy  and 
ment”  which,  he  said,  had  done  Japan.  All  three  countries  are 
so  much  for  the  people.  He  well  represented  with  reporters 
read  some  figures  to  support  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  point  and  he  stressed  that 

his  government  was  celebrating  Hown  to  2.30 

its  Farmer’s  Day  that  very  There  are  today'  about  230 

year-round  cori'espondents,  rep- 
The  reporters  jotted  down  resenting  no  more  than  50 
the  figures  he  gave  and  made  member-states  and  one-fourth 
notes  on  the  statements  he  of  them  are  .Americans.  During 
made  without  challenging  them,  the  General  Assembly  the  num- 
There  was  no  Peruvian  corre-  ber  increases  many  times  but 
spondent  present  and  one  or  two  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  give 
Latin  American  correspondents  exact  figures.  In  some  in- 


UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  BUILDING— Many  i 
UN  leaves  them  out  in  the  cold. 


UN  press 

(rontiuued  from  ixige  {)) 


Some  charged  that  oftentimes 
editors  change  the  UN  dateline 
to  Washington  or  New  York 
or  even  to  a  foreign  capital. 
Others  blame  the  diplomats  and 
the  policies  of  the  Secretary 
General  for  blocking  the  flow  of 
information.  And  there  others 
who  i)lame  the  reporters  them¬ 
selves  for  not  “digging  hard 
enough”  and  relying  on  han¬ 
douts  and  press  releases. 

(jrcat  news  center 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  all  these  assertions.  That 
there  is  a  mood  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  few  deny.  Yet,  this  does 
not  mean  that  a  reporter  has  a 
duty  to  report  only  when  there 
is  euphoria  and  high  hopes  and 
expectations.  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  although  some  ma¬ 
jor  issues  like  Vietnam  are  not 
on  the  agenda,  many  other 
problems  do  come  to  the  UN  at 
one  time  or  another.  Besides, 
the  UN  with  its  more  than  500 
ambassadors  from  1.30  nations 
and  the  many  thou.sands  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  many  fields,  from  pol¬ 
lution  to  narcotics  and  politics, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  information  ever  devised  by 
the  international  community.  It 
seems,  then,  paradoxical  that 
no  more  than  230  reporters  are 
assigned  to  cover  it. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are 
more  fundamental  reasons  for 
this  than  anathy  and  disillu¬ 
sionment;  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
UN  actually  seems  to  prefer  to 
conduct  its  affairs  away  from 
the  press. 

■No  iiienlion  in  C.liarlt-r 

When  in  1941  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  U.  S.,  Russia,  En¬ 
gland  and  China  met  at  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  for  preliminary 
conversations  regarding  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  international 
organization,  they  decided  to 
exclude  the  press.  After  consid¬ 
erable  debate,  they  allowed  the 
press  to  attend  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  but  on  the  condition  that 
no  one  would  make  statements 
to  the  press  without  the  appro¬ 
val  of  all  three  chairmen  of  the 
conference.  The  correspondents 
protested  that  this  policy  would 
“result  in  a  vacuum  of  igno¬ 
rance  which  would  lead  to  bad 
gue.sses  and  half-truths  or 
rumor.” 

At  San  Francisco  the  same 
spirit  was  present  and  it  is 
characterisitic  that  despite 
lengthy  deliberations  about 
many  post-war  problems,  the 


press  was  not  discussed  at  all. 
The  Charter  does  not  mention 
the  word  press  and  a  veteran 
reporter  at  the  UN  remarked 
that  “even  the  building  at  Tur¬ 
tle  Bay  in  New  York  was  de¬ 
signed  to  exclude  the  press.” 
There  were  no  adequate  provi¬ 
sions  to  accommodate  the  world 
press  and  many  arguments  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  UN 
officials  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  very  little  room 
for  them. 

In  1948,  when  the  United 
Nations  Correspondents  Associ¬ 
ation  was  formed,  one  of  the 
first  complaints  was  that  the 
architects  gave  more  space  to 
the  cloakroom  of  the  cafeteria 
than  to  the  working  area  for 
journalises.  Facilities  have  been 
expanded  since  and  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  regular  correspondents 
has  declined,  this  problem  does 
not  exist,  except  during  the 
General  Assembly  sessions. 

Over  the  years,  UNC.\  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
foimation  many  other  issues  of 
more  sub.stance,  to  wit:  acces¬ 
sibility  of  the  sources,  accredita¬ 
tion  policies  (which  during  the 
McCarthy  era  was  particularly 


important  because  many  report¬ 
ers  were  banned  as  commu¬ 
nists),  open  and  secret  press 
conferences  and  briefings,  avail¬ 
ability  of  reports,  and  others. 

Dag  Hammurskjold's  policy 

A  particularly  bitter  ex¬ 
change  developed  in  1955  when 
Dag  Hammarskjold  went  to  Pe¬ 
king  to  secure,  inter  alia,  the 
release  of  American  fliers. 
Many  newsmen  wanted  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Secretary  General 
t)ut  he  did  not  want  them.  A 
spokesman  for  Hammarskjold 
.<aid  he  did  not  want  “fanfare 
and  propaganda.”  The  corre¬ 
spondents  complained  in  a 
secret  meeting  (January  12) 
that  “no  facilities  for  UN  cor¬ 
respondents  were  provided”  and 
that  Hammarskjold’s  statement 
was  “an  insult  for  the  corre¬ 
spondent  with  a  good  record.” 
Hammarskjold  answered  that  he 
and  Chou-En-Lai  had  agreed 
not  to  say  anything  “unless  it 
was  a  joint  release  and  he  felt 
that  by  bringing  correspondents 
along  this  would  not  l)e  under¬ 
stood.” 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  late  Secretary  to 
“bring  along”  correspondents. 


might  have  been  a  mistake. 
Many  feel  today  that  that  was 
an  opportunity  not  only  for 
western  journalists  to  get  to 
China  at  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  appeared  willing  to 
open  a  dialogue  with  the  UN, 
but  also  to  try  to  “internation¬ 
alize”  this  category  of  reporters. 
For,  the  reporters  would  go  to 
China  with  the  UN  pa.ss  and 
not  as  Americans,  British  or 
Russian. 

Dag  Hammarskjold’s  attitude 
toward  the  press  is  in  many 
ways  typical  of  the  stance 
many  diplomats  adopt  when 
they  are  dealing  with  journal¬ 
ists:  they  all  profess  to  value  a 
free  press  but  when  in  action 
they  prefer  either  to  be  left 
alone  or  to  use  the  press  for 
their  purposes.  In  a  confiden¬ 
tial  reply  to  UNCA,  Hammar¬ 
skjold  said  at  the  time  that  “he 
did  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Clement  Attlee,  the 
Briti.sh  Prime  Minister,  who 
found  he  did  not  have  complete 
control  of  publicity.” 

Vi Ords  hul  ii<»l  uctioii 

Yet,  a  few  months  earlier 
(April  13,  1953)  Dag  Hammar¬ 
skjold  addressing  the  UN  corre¬ 
spondents  said:  “I  have  learned 


to  know  the  importance  to  a 
country  of  a  responsible  and 
well-informed  press.  I  have  seen 
what  the  press  can  do  to  inform 
public  opinion  and  to  guide  it 
through  the  intricacies  of  na¬ 
tional  policies  and  world  politics 
.  .  .  1  believe  fully  in  the  right 
of  fiee  expression  of  ideas  .  .  . 
The  UN  is  not  an  organization 
separated  from  life.  It  is  an 
organization  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  news  media  are 
representatives  of  the  people.” 

U  Thant,  who  was  for  many 
years  an  active  political  jour¬ 
nalist  with  the  Burmese  press 
(no  Burmese  correspondent  ap¬ 
pears  to  belong  to  UNCA  to¬ 
day),  expressed  similar  views. 
Yet.  the  “representatives  of  the 
people”  seem  to  be  largely  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  UN  and  as  the 
years  go  by,  their  number  and 
influence  are  diminishing. 

Radical  cliangrs  needed 

This  is  a  problem  that  should 
be  examined  in  this  anniver¬ 
sary  year  when  gloomy  prophe¬ 
sies  about  the  organization  are 
being  heard.  Lester  Pearson, 
former  Canadian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  one  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  UN,  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  “unless  the  organization 
undergoes  radical  changes 
within  10  years,  it  will  disap¬ 
pear  altogether.” 

Many  feel  that  some  of  the 
most  radical  changes  must  take 


UN  SECRETARIAT — Peace  be  to  you. 


place  in  the  public  information 


(Pictures  by  Margot  Granitsas.). 


policy  of  this  world  body. 
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Kauffman  says  automation 
essential  for  good  wages 


Despite  the  profit  squeeze, 
newsjjapers  will  pay  p:ood  wages 
but  “we  and  the  unions  will 
hav’e  to  automate  to  the  fullest 
extent”  during  this  decade,  John 
H.  Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Wnshuigtov  (1).C.)  Star,  said 
in  an  address  keynoting  the  71st 
conference  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Denver  this  week. 

Not  only  are  reduced  profits 
challenging  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  Kauffman  said,  but  high 
and  ever-increasing  costs  are 
also  major  problems. 

“The  unions  are  willing  to 
cooperate  in  accepting  the  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  the  industry  and 
the  changing  times,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “Management  wants 
the  unions  to  be  part  of  auto¬ 
mated  progress.  We’re  willing 
to  train  their  members  for  we 
consider  them  a  part  of  our 
corporate  families.” 

Kauffman  cautioned  that  cap¬ 
ital  investments  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  automate  and 
“automate  we  must  in  order  to 
make  money.” 

Kulio  ^ap 

F'or  the  newspaper  business, 
he  added,  increased  volume 
calls  for  greater  labor  costs  at 
a  ratio  far  exceeding  those  of 
newspapers’  major  competition, 
television.  The  solution  to  that 
ratio  gap  is  automation,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

He  called  upon  legislative 
bodies  to  outlaw  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  declared  there  are 
no  free  negotiations  while  the 
country  is  working  under  a  con¬ 
dition  that  “might  make  right.” 
He  said  also  there  is  no  equality 
at  the  negotiation  table  and 
pointed  to  the  New  York  City 
printers’  contract  as  an  exam¬ 
ple 

In  order  to  combat  the  “little 
black  box”  10  or  so  years 
hence,  Kauffman  cautioned, 
newspaners  will  have  to  im¬ 
prove  their  package  going  into 
the  home.  Possibly,  he  said, 
satellite  plants  are  the  answer. 
The  body  of  the  newspaper 
would  be  delivered  from  the 
main  plant  to  satellite  plants 
where  the  later  material  could 
he  added. 

Kauffman  suggested  that 
part  of  newspaper  reading  is 
the  concept  that  as  a  reader 
leafs  through  the  pages  he’s 
not  certain  what  he  will  en¬ 
counter.  Pushing  a  button  and 
having  the  contents  spew  into 
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an  electronic  device  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  element  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  Kauffman  said. 

Station  regulation 

During  the  1970’s  he  said, 
newspapers  also  must  respond 
to  a  challenge  to  regain  their 
intellectual  and  emotional  rap¬ 
port  with  readers  and  televi¬ 
sion  viewers.  Instead  of  getting 
to  “look  to  us  to  protect  them 
from  ‘big  government’  our  au¬ 
dience  seems  to  be  looking  to 
‘big  government’  to  protect  them 
from  the  excesses  of  the  press,” 

He  contended  Big  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  finest  of  inten¬ 
tions  and  seriously,  with  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  public  interest,  is 
in  reality  and  without  meaning 
to  do  so,  negating  the  First 
Amendment. 


A  storm  is  brewing  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
over  a  proposal  to  allow  each 
publisher  division  to  set  its  own 
membership  requirements. 

John  H.  Kauffman,  president 
of  the  Washinqton  (D.C.) 
Star,  told  the  members  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  Denver 
this  week  that  the  newspaper 
directors  of  the  ABC  were 
“shocked”  by  the  action  of  the 
whole  board  in  adopting  a  com¬ 
promise  plan  that  would  recog¬ 
nize  non-paid  circulation  of 
business  papers. 

“Your  directors  didn’t  let  you 
down,  but  unhappily  we  were 
not  comnletely  successful  this 
time,”  Kauffman  declared  at 
the  ICMA  convention.  He  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  newspaper  pub- 
H.shers’  battle  against  auditing 
free  circulation  would  be 
renewed  when  the  amended  by¬ 
laws  are  considered  at  the  ABC 
Board  meeting  in  September. 

At  its  meeting  in  Canada  a 
week  ago,  the  ABC  board  voted 
to  recommend  adoption  of  the 
plan  devised  by  the  Business 
Publication  Committee. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  ABC  man¬ 
aging  director,  explained  that 
the  first  resolution  proposed 
that  ABC  bylaws  be  changed  to 
make  it  possible  for  each  divi¬ 
sion  to  determine  its  own  eligi¬ 
bility  for  members. 

The  proposal  included  sever- 
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Kauffman  pointed  out  that  the 
Constitution  guarantees  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  “limit”  the  Press. 
“Yet,”  he  asked,  “do  we  not 
limit  freedom  of  the  press  by 
licensing  radio  and  television 
stations?” 

“It  is  nonsense,”  he  said, 
“that  government  must  regu¬ 
late  how  many  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv  stations  there  will 
be.  There  is  no  valid  argument 
for  the  limitation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels. 

“What  difference  does  it 
make  who  owns  a  property? 
Remember,  it  was  mostly  the 
newspapers  that  put  up  the 
capital  for  broadcast  facilities 
in  the  beginning.  We  lost  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  1940’s  and  just  now 
are  beginning  to  regain  those 
losses.” 


al  provisions  which  the  majori¬ 
ty  felt  gave  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  the  paid  circulation 
requirement  standards  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  divi¬ 
sions,  Wolcott  said  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  following  Kauffman.  They 
will  have  veto  power  over 
eligibility  change. 

A  second  resolution,  applying 
specifically  to  business  publica¬ 
tions,  proposed  amendment  of 
the  bylaws  to  permit  a  business 
publication  to  become  a  member 
of  ABC  if  it  has  a  total  of  70 
percent  of  either  paid  circula¬ 
tion  or  distribution  obtained  on 
a  non-paid  basis  by  direct  re¬ 
quest  from  a  recipient  for  de¬ 
livery  through  the  mail. 

Wolcott  reported  that  chal¬ 
lenges  by  advertisers  to  news¬ 
papers  to  make  market  areas 
more  meaningful  have  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
reporting  of  circulation  by  city 
and  retail  trading  zone. 

At  present,  107  newspapers 
report  circulation  by  Primary 
Market,  and  44  report  circula¬ 
tion  by  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  A  few  report 
by  their  area  of  dominant  influ¬ 
ence,  as  designated  by  the 
American  Research  Bureau  for 
measuring  television  coverage. 

Wolcott  said  that  ABC  has 
endorsed  the  plan  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  local  research  by 
newspapers. 


New  delivery 
plans  tried 
in  ghettoes 

New  approaches  to  newspa¬ 
per  delivery  in  ghetto  areas 
were  described  this  week  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  in  Denver. 

Within  a  few  years  the  carri¬ 
er  boy  system  in  core  areas  of 
cities  will  disappear,  said  War¬ 
ren  G.  Jackson,  head  of  a  firm 
that  specializes  in  distribution 
of  printed  material. 

Within  two  or  three  years 
the  carrier  boy  system  in  ghet¬ 
to  or  core  areas  of  cities  will 
dry  up,  Warryen  G.  Jackson, 
head  of  a  counseling  firm  in  the 
field  of  printed  matter  distribu¬ 
tion  told  a  session  of  managers 
on  papers  of  2()(),0()0  and  over. 

C.liurcli  sal«“s 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
adopted  a  plan  suggested  by 
Jackson’s  firm  that  involves 
sale  of  the  Sunday  Sun-Times 
through  churches  in  Negro 
neir-hborhoods  Profits  and  de¬ 
posited  in  a  fund  for  students 
selected  by  the  pastors.  The 
Sun-Times  gains  circulation  in 
black  areas,  Jockson  said,  and 
Negroes  regard  the  Sun-Times 
as  “their  paper.” 

A  similar  plan  has  been  suc- 
cpssfullv  adopted  by  the  Boston 
Globe.  Jackson  said. 

Jackson  said  that  if  newspa¬ 
pers  would  set  out  on  a  plan  of 
adding  a  church  a  week  to  a 
program  of  having  continuing 
dialogue  with  church  leaders 
about  community  problems  thay 
would  have  in  a  year  52  outlets 
for  the  promotion  of  newspaper 
sales. 

To  replace  the  dwindling  car¬ 
rier  system,  Jackson  proposed 
that  newspapers  be  placed  on 
sale  in  beauty  shops,  music 
shops,  laundromats  and  in  coin 
boxes  that  are  attended. 

.Adults  on  Saturday 

William  C.  Green  Jr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala. I  News  and  Post- 
Herald,  said  he  is  experimenting 
with  five-day  and  six-day  carri¬ 
er  boy  deliveries.  Deliveries  on 
the  other  days  are  done  by 
adults. 

Green  said  routes  were  cut  to 
300-paper  lots.  Six  boys  were  in 
each  group,  each  carrying  50 
papers.  The  boys  found  an 
adult  to  deliver  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  or  on  Sunday.  The 
adult  was  a  sub-carrier.  The 
boy  got  all  commissions  and 
paid  the  adult. 


ABC  offers  new  plan 
to  allow  ‘free’  andit 
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IVT  9  try  to  drive  out  a  suburban 

iM  e W spapers  weekly  paper.” 

^  A  Members  of  the  Rules  Com- 

^*11  mittee  who  spoke  in  favor  of 

JJAU.  aOVlOIl  the  bill  were  Reps.  James  J. 

Delany,  New  York;  Thomas  P. 
Q  O’Neill  Jr.,  Massachusetts,  and 

J  ^  James  H.  Quillen,  Tennessee. 

The  most  outspoken  opponent 
The  House  Rules  Committee  was  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk  of  Califor- 
voted  this  week  to  send  the  nia,  who  called  the  bill  “class 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  to  legislation.”  he  viewed  it  with 
the  floor  for  two  hours  of  de-  “grave  misgivings.” 
bate,  probably  on  Thursday, 

July  9.  The  bill  may  be  amend-  * 

ed  from  the  floor.  1  j  •  j 

The  legislation,  which  ex-  31cUOIlfllcl  IS  SllCQ 
empts  joint  operating  arrange-  • 

ments  involving  44  newspapers  l.^llftllfl.1100^3. 

in  22  cities  from  the  antitrust 

laws,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  lUOIlOpOly  Cfl.S6 
vote  of  6.3  to  14.  Since  106  of  The  Chattanooca  News-Free 


Guild  raises  wage 
goal  to  $400  a  week 

A  wage  goal  of  $400  a  week  trie  care,  prescription  drugs 
in  key  job  classifications  was  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
.set  last  week  by  the  37th  annu-  and  drug  addiction”  to  their 
al  convention  of  the  American  recommended  demands  on  health 


Newspaper  Guild  at  Seattle. 

The  higher  figure  was  made 


Employer-established 


McDonald  is  sued 
in  Chattanooga 
‘monopoly’  case 


a  bargaining  aim  even  though  care  centers  on  company  pre- 
the  old  goal  of  $300  has  been  mises  with  employes  to  be  giv- 
attained  in  few  instances  and  en  free  time  each  week  to  par- 
the  average  top  scale  for  repor-  ticipate  in  operation  of  the  cen¬ 
ters  is  $192.64.  ters  was  another  recommenda- 

Nevertheless,  the  conven-  tion  for  the  bargaining  table, 
tion’s  58-member  collective  bar-  The  convention  said  locals 
gaining  committee,  reporting  should  seek  meal  allowances 


the  435  members  of  the  House  Pre.ss  Company  and  Roy  McDo- 
are  sponsors  or  cosponsors  of  nald,  publisher,  have  been  made 
the  bill,  the  prevailing  belief  is  co-defendants  in  an  anti-trust 
that  it  will  pass  with  few  if  action  filed  by  the  Times  Print- 
any  amendments.  jag  Company,  publisher  of  the 

At  the  Rules  Committee  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
hearing,  the  final  speaker  for  Several  weeks  ago  McDonald 
the  bill  was  Rep.  Spark  M.  sued  the  Times,  claiming  $10.5 
.Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii,  a  mem-  million  damages  to  the  News- 
ber  of  the  committee  and  a  Free  Press  due  to  alleged  vio- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation.  Mat-  lations  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
sunaga  said  the  act  “does  not  The  Times  filed  a  general  deni- 
in  any  way  violate  the  snirit  al  to  the  allegations  of  at- 
and  intent  of  the  antiturst  laws  tempts  to  monopolize  the  mar- 
for  its  effect  will  be  to  preserve  ket  and  asked  $21  million  repa- 
and  promote  competition  be-  ration  in  the  counter-suit, 
tween  existing  newspapers.”  The  Times,  of  which  Ruth 

Failure  to  enact  the  proposed  Sulzberger  Golden  is  publisher, 
legislation,  he  said,  will  mean  charged  that  McDonald  and 
the  stifling  of  competition,  for  other  persons  have  attempted 
the  death  of  the  financially  s’^ce  prior  to  August  31,  1936 
weaker  newspapers  in  the  22  to  monopolize  the  daily  newspa- 
cities  is  sure  to  follow.”  per  business  in  Chattanooga. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  complaint  notes  that 

York,  chairman  of  the  Judici-  ^I^Donald  vv^s  convict^  of  a 
ary  Committee  which  reported  Sherman  Act  violation  30  years 
out  the  bill,  did  not  speak  for  ^  business  practices  by 
or  again.st  it.  He  told  Rep. 


The  Chattanooga  News-Free  ojj  the  final  day  of  the  conven-  when  an  employe  is  retjuired  to 


tion,  said  record  gains  of  20.7  work  more  than  two  hours 
percent  had  been  made  by  ne-  overtime  and  on  extra  days, 
gotiators  in  the  past  two  fiscal  Transportation  allowances  for 
years.  persons  working  after  9  p.m. 

The  gains  were  $2.5.79  a  should  be  requested, 
week  for  1969  and  $31.14  for  Considerable  time  was  spent 
1970.  They  include  deferred  in-  by  the  guildsmen  in  the  conven- 
creases  in  contracts  negotiated  tion  hall  and  committee  rooms 
earlier.  discussing  human  rights,  free 

“The  tw'o-year  total  average  access  to  news,  more  freedom 
gain  was  nearly  four  times  for  newsmen  in  outside  activit- 
greater  than  the  $8.19  average  ies,  more  voice  for  newsmen  in 


for  1962,”  the  committee  said. 

The  guild  has  168  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 


the  production  of  newspapers 
and  the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  convention  adopted  a  hu- 


William  M.  Colmer  of  Missis-  Ch,^an^  driven 

sippi,  the  Rules  Committee  usiness. 

chairman,  that  for  this  legisla-  ,  ^ 

tion,  “the  orchestra  will  have  to 

perform  without  the  conduc-  '  xi. 

»  Since  the  termination  of  a 

joint  business  arrangement 
Three  members  of  the  Judici-  the  News-Free  Press  in 

ary  Committee  spoke  in  favor  August,  1966,  the  Times  alle- 
L'  ^  ^®bprt  malicious  statements  to  ad- 

Kastenmeier  of  W  isconsin  em-  vertisers  and  other  “illegal  con- 
phasized  Diat  it  exempts  only  McDonald  and  co- 

the  existing  agreements  and  defendants  have  incurred  dam- 
that  future  arrangements  ^vull 

Inquire  prior  approval  of  the  the  Times.  At  the  same  time,  it 


Canada  under  contract.  The  man  rights  statement  urging 
five-day  convention  was  attend-  guildsmen  to  their  locals  and 
ed  by  199  delegates  from  58  develop  programs  with  their 
locals  in  the  two  countries  and  publishers  that  would  guaran- 
Puerto  Rico.  tee  “not  only  the  hiring  without 

regard  to  race,  color,  creed. 
Sick  wage  parity  national  origin  or  an- 

The  convention  approved  a  cestry,  but  also  recruit  and 
report  calling  for  a  starting  train  those  who  might  other- 
wage  of  $267  a  week  in  all  of  be  considered  umiualified 

the  key  positions.  It  said  a  $200  jobs  .... 
a  week  minimum  should  be  es-  Equal  rights 

tablished  for  any  adult  job  in  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

the  enild’s  iurisdiction.  »-'Kbts  should  lie  given 

The  Washington-Baltimore  "omen  in  jobs  and  training  op- 


a  week  minimum  should  be  es-  Equal  rights 

tablished  for  any  adult  job  in  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

the  enild’s  iurisdiction.  »-'Kbts  should  lie  given 

The  Washington-Baltimore  jobs  and  training  op- 

Guild  was  the  first  to  reach  the  portunities,  the  statement  said, 
$300  goal  for  classified  and  dis-  “^^d  irrelevant  racial,  sexual 
play  advertising  salesmen,  re-  marital  identifications 


Attorney  General. 


is  claimed,  the  News-Free  Press 


Rep.  William  M.  McCulloch  has  taken  a  loss  of  $3  million 

of  Ohio,  ranking  Republican  on  intentionally  to  divert  business 

the  Judiciary  Committee,  noted  from  the  Times, 
that  in  Columbus  a  joint  oper-  , 

ating  arrangement  had  „ 

preserved  two  healthy  newspa-  *  <*<>llejse  hoard 

I’oi'S-  Mrs.  Avis  Tucker,  publisher 

Rep.  Thomas  F.  Railshack  of  of  the  Warrenshnrg  (Mo.)  Dai- 
Illinois  assured  the  rules  group  Ig  Star-Journal  and  president 
that  the  bill  would  prohibit  of  Johnson  County  Broadcast- 
newspapers  from  engaging  in  ers  Inc.,  has  lieen  elected 
“any  predatory  practices  such  vicepre.sident  of  the  University 
as  cutting  advertising  rates  to  of  Missouri  Board  of  Curators. 


porters  and  photographers  last  should  be  eliminated  from  news 
December  with  $67  in  increases  stories  at  the  insistence  of 
in  a  22-month  contract,  the  members, 

committee  reported.  far-ranging  resolution  was 

^  ^  ^  approved  covering  the  war  in 

As  of  April  1,  75  newspapers  Southeast  Asia,  violence  at 
under  guild  contract  had  .$200 

or  better  in  minunums  and  1.,  credibility  gap  and  the 

of  these  were  a^ve  $250  The  the  country’s  en- 

committee  said  efforts  should  be 

intensified  to  get  wage  parity  ddegates  objected  that 

m  advertising,  business  office.  eonvention  was  going  far 

circulation  and  editorial  de- 

partmen  s.  policy.  The  resolution  asked 

Demands  enlarged  Congress  to  act  immediately  to 

bring  United  States  armed  for- 
James  B.  Woods  of  St.  Louis,  home  from  Southeast  Asia, 
chairman,  and  Charles  A.  Per-  xhe  delegates  voted  to  con- 


chairman,  and  Charles  A.  Per- 


lik  Jr.,  president,  urged  the  support  of  the  strike 

delegates  to  adopt  strong  pro-  against  the  Los  Anqeles  Her- 
grams  in  fields  other  than  „ld-Examiner  which' began  30 
wages.  months  ago  and  has  cost  the 

The  delegates  complieil.  They  guild  and  its  locals  more  than 
added  “dental,  eye  and  psychia-  $4  million. 
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51  months  on  Vietnam  desk- 
Esper  is  returning  for  more 


By  I^iiora  Williamson 

After  51  months  covering  the  at  one  or  two  gas  stations.  On 
Vietnamese  war  plus  one  month  the  street,  a  newsman  has  to 
stateside  in  a  matter  of  ci-eden-  find  a  store  or  pharmacy.  The 
tial  suspension,  AP  Correspon-  commercial  phone  and  cable 
dent  George  Esper,  37,  is  head-  system,  Public  Telephone  and 


General  Manager  Wes  Gallagh¬ 
er  has  been  very  good  to  the 
Saigon  staff.” 

Time  difference 


The  early  morning  routine 

ing  back  to  Saigon  continuing  Telegraph  or  PTT,  is  govern-  [hroi^Jh  "^^rep^ifr^  n^ght  ^  co^^ 
what  he  considers  the  most  ment  owned  and  operated,  has  YoJ 

challenging  and  at  the  same  women  operators  and  English  r,  •  .  •  t  j  u- 

..  .  r  •  1  rr.1-  X  -  I  and  Saigon,  incoming  Indochina 

time  the  most  difncult  storv  of  is  spoken.  The  system  is  also  „„„  ^  .  T.r  u  •  ^  nv 

,  .  •  •  u  i  j  -i-i  copy  out  of  Washington.  “You 

hKS  news  career  .  expensive;  but  for  the  military  often  can  flush  out  a  story  from 

On  holiday  back  in  New  phones  and  service,  there  is  no  Washington  in  Saigon.” 

York  and  at  home  in  Union-  charge  to  the  press.  The  AP  ,,  ,  ,  •  , 

town,  Pa.,  accompanied  by  his  office  hooks  up  with  the  various  e  usua  y  (^s  is  first  war 
Vietnamese  wife  Cue  and  his  military  operations — the  Army,  up  a  u  p.m.,  constant- 

four-nionth-old  son  Michael,  the  Air  Force,  the  U.  S.  Mili-  the  12-hour  time 

Esper  has  his  eye  on  the  return  tary  Assistance  Command  Viet-  J  erence  e  ween  Saigon  and 
date  of  July  13.  “There's  still  nam,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  New  York  'There  may  be  any 
plentv  to  learn,”  he  said  in  an  military.  “So  if  you  know  the  "umber  of  phone  calls  to  field 
interview.  routings,  it’s  sometimes  amaz-  rnihtary  divisions  and 

The  Vietnamese  story  is  ing  where  you  get  by  phone,”  ?  souice^  ere  s 

“difficult  to  sort  out,  difficult  to  savs  George.  jargon-you  have  got  to 

assess  day  to  day  ...  a  difficult  One  the  other  hand,  “You  f  j 
war  for  the  reader  to  under-  can  hook  a  call ;  you  can  spend  '  rr.u  i 

stand  .  .  .  and  it’s  difficult  to  two  or  three  hours  trying  to  ,  there  s  answering  the 

try  to  assess  right  on  the  spot  get  a  call  into  the  field;  when  nhone,  office  routine,  queries. 

.  .  you  get  it  you  can’t  hear,  or  George  finishes  the  first  half  of 

“Here  in  Vietnam,”  and  so  he’s  out — or  a  priority  call  cuts  day  about  2  or  3  o’clock, 

intent  is  Esper’s  toncentration  you  off,  or  a  Vietnamese  makes  ®  Gie  “five  o  clock  fol- 

that  for  the  moment  he  is  back  a  mistake  and  pulls  the  plug,  or  the  daily  briefing  ses- 

in  Vietnam,  “it’s  a  battle  for  .  .  .”  George  begins  to  sound  sion,  which  starts  about  4:15, 
control  of  the  people;  the  land  like  a  New  York  telephone  sub-  naturally. 

is  of  no  significance  .  . .”  scriber.  There  can  be  an  important 

The  Esper  family  lives  in  a  „  .  .  .  announcement,  calling  for  a  new 

Saigon  apartment  on  a  main 
street,  Tudo,  five  minutes  from 
the  AP  office.  An  extension  p r obi emT and”  with  absoluteiy"no  time  squeeze  or  developed  if 
phone  connects  apartment  and  change  of  voice  tone  George  Possible  by  telephone.  By  the 
office.  says,  “You  can’t  get  to  the  reports  have  filtered 

p  .  ,  .  scene  of  battle  as  quickly  as  through  command  and  l^en 

Power  to  the  telephone.  „  there’s  no  condensed  and  jargonized  fur- 

Indeed,  telephones  are  a  ma-  traveling  the  roads  at  night.  er  ^\lt  each  step,  Saigon  is 
jor  concern  for  correspondents  The  AP  office  in  Saigon  where  f 

in  Saigon.  And  add  to  the  prob-  George  “works  the  desk”  has  brief  that  the  newsman 

lems  list,  transportation  and  two  cars  and  there  are  military  process  bark 

“lack  of  information — lack  or  helicopters  and  planes  and  oc-  ^  ®  story  de- 

pretended  lack.”  Esper  adds  in  casionally  a  charter  aircraft  ve^pment 


Trav«‘l  isn’t  easy  lead;  often  new  information 

Transportation  is  an  equal  be  handled  briefly  in  a 


an  aside  reference  to  news  for  a  big  story. 


For  the  rest  of  the  day 

sources.  The  day’s  routine  for  the  there  s  a  dope  story,  extra 

It’s  not  that  there  aren’t  a  Saigon  correspondent  is  at  odds  background  stories,  features, 
lot  of  switchboards  in  Vietnam,  with  the  fictionalized  portrait  taking  care  of  member  queries; 
There  are,  and  you  can  “beat  of  the  foreign  correspondent  in  ^ua  attendance  at  background 
the  opposition  if  you  know  how  the  “inscrutable  East.”  On  a  ^’ciefings,  checking  out  scores  of 
to  manipulate  the  lines”  and  tynical  day,  George  goes  to  the  things  that  never  materialize, 
alternate  routings,  the  corre-  office  about  9  a.m.,  and  he  may  ^uts  of  reading, 
spondent  explains  with  a  gleam  finish  about  8  or  9  or  10  p.m.  P  .  .  .  ,  , 

in  his  eyes.  “You  can  call  any  “No  one  complains  about  the  ‘  *  suspen  e 

division  in  Vietnam — and  some-  hours,”  or  the  seven-day  week.  “The  U.  S.  Military  Corn- 
times  get  through  to  fire  bases  “we  get  seven  days  extra  leave  mand  has  not  placed  anything 
.  .  .  Tiger  (the  Army’s  system)  every  three  months  with  all  ex-  off  limits — only  in  a  few  in¬ 
even  has  fairly  sophisticated  penses  paid,  air  fare  and  hotel  stances  have  newsmen  been 
direct  dialing  between  major  for  “R  &  R.”  That’s  eight  barred — ^but  once  we  protest, 
headquarters.”  weeks  vacation  a  year,  four  the  ban  is  lifted  .  ,  .  Often 

George  Esper  stresses  the  regular  and  four  R  &  R.  The  the  Vietnamese  don’t  w^ant 
communications  element  in  any  newsmen  can  go  off  to  Hong  newsmen  and  just  won’t  let 
assignment.  Once  in  a  new-  Kong,  Tokyo,  Bangkok,  etc.,  on  them  in.” 

place,  George  says  he  gets  the  the  week  away  from  the  war.  “There  is  no  government  or 
layout  of  communications  the  “And  if  you  reach  a  point  U.  S.  Military  censorship — just 
first  day.  There  are  no  phone  where  you  feel  you  have  to  get  the  ground  rules  to  protect  se- 
booths  on  Saigon  streets  except  out,  you  can  request  transfer,  curity.”  The  rules  are  “stable” 
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George  Esper 

but  “open  to  interpretation,” 
Esper  suggests. 

The  suspension  of  Esper’s 
credentials  for  30  days  resulted 
from  a  story  he  wrote  May  7, 
reporting  that  a  flotilla  of 
South  Vietnamese  and  U.  S. 
naval  craft  was  preparing  to 
move  up  the  Mekong  River  into 
Cambodia.  Col.  Joseph  F.  H. 
Cutrona,  chief  of  information 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Assis¬ 
tance  Command  Vietnam 
(MACV)  said  this  violated  a 
rule  prohibiting  the  detailing  of 
“future  plans,  operations  or 
strikes,”  because  it  might  com¬ 
promise  security. 

“I  feel,  and  so  does  AP.  that 
I  did  not  violate  security;  the 
U.  S.  Command  feels  differ¬ 
ently. 

“Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van 
Lam  announced  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference  that  South  Vietnam 
was  going  to  launch  a  military 
operation  up  the  Mekong  River 
to  evacuate  South  Vietnamese 
refugees  with  air  cover  and 
armed  escorts  ...  He  an¬ 
nounced  it  officially  .  .  .  you 
can’t  compromise  security  twice 
on  the  same  operation  .  .  .”  An 
AP  dispatch  out  of  Saigon 
some  time  later  stated  that  a 
U.  S.  general  told  newsmen  at 
a  private  briefing  May  26  that 
Lam  had  broken  security  on  the 
convoy  by  disclosing  it  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Wife  on  shopping  spree 

George  and  his  family  left 
Saigon  at  the  end  of  May.  This 
is  his  wife’s  first  journey  to  the 
United  States.  Her  reactions? 
“Her  reactions  are  to  go  to  ev¬ 
ery  store.  She’s  fascinated  with 
the  conveniences.  And  she 
thinks  $12  for  a  dress  is  so 
expensive.”  If  George  can  keep 
Cue  thinking  along  those  lines, 
he  may  get  back  to  Saigon 
without  great  shopping  bills.  He 
thinks  prices  in  restaurants 

(Continued  on  page  Wl) 
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PR  firm  leads  drive 
against  advertising 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  congenial  “All  for  one, 
one  for  all”  atmosphere  that 
public  relations  and  advertising 
leaders  were  soapboxing  the 
l)ast  few  years  is  taking  a 
change  for  the  worse  now  that 
corporate  managements  are 
looking  for  ways  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  fight  for  survival  is  on 
already  at  many  companies, 
and  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising,  which  are  traditionally 
the  first  to  be  re-examined,  are 
being  pitted  in  contests  to  de¬ 
termine  who  stays  and  who 
gets  the  axe.  The  result:  public 
relations  and  advertising  are 
arch  rivals  v^r'ing  for  positions 
of  strength. 

Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc.,  a 
Chicago-headquartered  firm,  is 
leading  the  attack  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  business  with  a 
campaign  that  is  harsh  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Its  case  for  public  relations 
is  built  around  a  research  study 
completed  in  September,  1969 
by  Richard  E.  Pavlik,  an  assis¬ 
tant  professor  and  head  of  the 
Mass  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Southern  Colorado 
State  College  in  Pueblo. 

PK.SA  sponiiored  study 

The  34-year-old  professor, 
who  was  a  staff  writer  for  UPI 
and  columnist  for  the  defunct 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Star,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  by  indepen¬ 
dent  counseling  firms  for  their 
clients  and  to  find  out,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  client’s  attitudes,  opin¬ 
ions  and  impressions  of  inde¬ 
pendent  counsel  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  service  rendered  by 
the  counsel. 

He  w’as  given  this  assign¬ 
ment  as  a  fellow  of  the 
Foundation  for  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Research  and  Education 
Inc.,  sponsored  by  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 
His  research  project  costa  were 
underwTitten  by  the  Edelman 
firm. 

Pavlik  conducted  Interviews 
with  32  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  corporations  and  one 
regional  public  utility.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  represented  senior 
level  management  within  his 
company  and  carried  at  least 
one  of  the  following  titles : 
President,  Chairman,  director, 
vicepresident. 


Early  in  .June,  Edelman  pub¬ 
lished  highlights  of  the  findings 
in  its  Executive  Talk  publica¬ 
tion  which  goes  to  clients  and 
prospects  and  members  of  the 
press.  Also  contained  in  this  is¬ 
sue  was  Pavlik’s  interpretation 
of  the  report,  noting  that  about 
90 of  the  respondents  were 
“extremely  favorable”  concern¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  public 
relations. 

itudget^  l(M>  Miicill 

“This  positive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  senior  management  was 
further  emphasized  by  the  con¬ 
cern  voiced  by  those  inter¬ 
viewed  regarding  PR  budget¬ 
ing,”  Pavlik  said.  “Nearly  all 
respondents  felt  their  public 
relations  budgets  were  too 
small  when  compared  with  ad¬ 
vertising  and  express  the  de¬ 
sire  that  both  total  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity  and  the  portion  of 
the  corporate  budget  devoted  to 
the  PR  function  be  exnanded.” 

Many  of  those  questioned  felt 
that  although  sales  were  not 
indicative  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  function  or  effort,”  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  colleagues  in 
senior  management  equated 
effectiveness  of  the  PR  pro¬ 
gram.  in  varying  degrees,  with 
sales,”  Pavlik  reported. 

“Almost  w’ithout  exception, 
cnose  participating  in  this 
study  felt  public  relations  gave 
them  ’100  to  1,000  percent  more 
mileage  for  the  dollar  expended 
than  did  advertising,”  he 
stated. 

On  June  22,  Edelman  issued 
a  “News  Bulletin”  signed  by 
Daniel  J.  Edelman,  president. 
The  reader  was  urged  to  take 
into  consideration  the  findings 
of  the  Pavlik  study  “as  you  re¬ 
view  expenditures  in  the  over¬ 
all  communications  area.” 

Harvard  aulliority  quoted 

In  particular,  attention  is 
called  to  the  finding  in  the  re¬ 
port  that  shows  “IG'/r  of  those 
corporate  executives  who  were 
confidentially  :nter\-iewed  said 
that  public  relations  brought 
them  returns  substantially  be¬ 
yond  the  monies  invested.” 
Edelman  said  one  individual 
was  quoted  as  stating:  “Public 
relations  brings  us  100  to 
lOOOCr  more  value  than  equiva¬ 
lent  funds  spent  in  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Edelman  then  goes  on  to  pro¬ 


pose  five  reasons  why  public 
relations  is  held  in  higher  re¬ 
gard  by  corporate  management 
than  advertising,  starting  first 
with  the  implication  that  ad¬ 
vertising  lacks  credibility. 

He  quotes  Theodore  Levitt, 
marketing  authority  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  as 
.stating  that  “advertising’s  ver>' 
abundance  creates  a  high 
coefficient  of  agnosticism”  and 
in  this  context  “public  relations 
has  a  special  claim  to  merit.” 

“Its  distinction”  Levitt  wrote,” 
is  the  greater  credibility  of 
its  message.  Advertising’s 
messages  are  visibly  sponsored 
by  the  message  source.  To  this 
extent  they  lack  in  credibility 
what  attaches  to  a  similar  mes¬ 
sage  from  a  non-sponsored 
source.  Public  relations  mes¬ 
sages  are  not  customarily  per- 


Bank  advertising — the  likes 
of  which  nobody  has  seen  hap¬ 
pen  before  dominated  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  three  dally  newspapers 
for  the  past  two  weeks  with 
premium  merchandise  offers. 

The  latest  giveaway  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  city’s  19  savings 
banks  (some  commercial  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  were  also  involved)  over¬ 
shadowed  the  campaign  mount¬ 
ed  earlier  this  year  (E&P,  Jan¬ 
uary  10). 

The  current  linage  outbreak, 
centered  primarily  on  the  Times, 
}Jews  and  Post,  began  in  March, 
shortly  after  the  Federal  De¬ 
positors  Insurance  Corporation 
said  the  wholesale  value  of  a 
premium  for  deposits  up  to 
$.5,000  could  be  $5  and  over 
$5,000,  $10.  At  that  time,  Amer¬ 
ican  Savings  Bank  and  Wil- 
liamsburgh  Savings  Bank  staged 
ad  campaigns  that  one  banker 
said  “set  the  pattern  for  the 
blood  bath  that’s  coming  now.” 

The  look-alike  ads  came  in 
various  sizes  up  to  double 
truck,  featuring  in  most  cases 
identical  premiums,  ranging 
from  campstools  to  household 
appliances.  The  space  spree  by 
about  25  banks  pushed  bank 
linage  to  all-time  highs  at  the 
three  newspapers. 

The  Times  measured  a  total 
of  301,432  lines  of  bank  adver¬ 
tising  for  June,  compared  to 
67,722  lines  for  June,  1969. 
Mark  Senigo,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  heaviest  linage 
day  was  Sunday,  June  28,  when 


ceived  as  being  sponsored.  The 
source  of  the  message  seems 
generally  to  be  the  medium 
that  transmits  it  like  the  news¬ 
paper  that  carries  the  story  as 
a  news  or  feature  item.’  ” 

Edelman  .said  public  relations 
has  impact.  He  noted  that  there 
are  examples  of  a  single  article 
in  a  major  publication  that  has 
successfull.v  positioned  an  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  national  scene. 
“We  have  seen  public  relations 
launch  new  products,  re¬ 
stimulate  marketing  or  ongoing 
products,  and  actually  carry 
the  ‘sales  burden’  on  its  own 
for  big  ticket  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts.”  Edelman  said. 

Other  advantages  of  a  public 
relations  program  over  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  are  that 
public  relations  is  “relatively 
unused”  and  “inexpensive”  and 
it  achieves  “solid  results.” 


67,382  lines  of  bank  ads  ran  in 
the  main  news  section.  The 
Times  had  17,060  lines  of  bank 
ads  in  the  comparable  Sunday 
paner  a  year  ago. 

On  a  proportionate  basis,  the 
linage  picture  was  the  same  in 
the  News  and  Post,  both  ta¬ 
bloids.  Roy  Duckworth,  national 
advertising  manager,  said  the 
city  and  suburban  editions  of 
the  News  had  published  “more 
than  260,000  lines  of  savings 
bank  ads  in  June.”  He  said  that 
this  was  a  100%  increase  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  He 
said  the  Sunday  News  for  June 
28  carried  “about  27,000  lines” 
in  19  bank  ads  scattered  through 
the  paper.  Duckworth  said  the 
banks  had  asked  that  they  be 
intermingled  with  the  depait- 
ment  store  ads. 

“Their  selling  philosophy,”  he 
said,  “was  that  they  would  at¬ 
tract  somebody  in  the  market 
for  a  bathroom  scale  or  clock- 
radio.  We  are  really  dealing 
with  retailers  now.” 

The  back-to-back,  heavily 
promoted  merchandise  premium 
wars  have  given  the  newspa¬ 
pers  an  unexpected  healthy 
linage  picture.  The  five-month 
linage,  as  measured  by  Media 
Records,  shows  saving  banks 
are  running  over  twice  as  much 
linage  this  year  ov^er  last. 

The  banks  are  allowed  to  run 
the  promotion  for  30  days  in 
the  year,  either  for  the  entire 
bank  or  30  days  for  each 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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N.Y.  banks  explode 
another  linage  boom 


A 


Classified  gets  real 
for  selling;  upturn 


help 


IS  seen 


lly  Stan  Fiiisness 

(!AM.  I’rHvidenro  Journul  uikI  itiilleliii 


The  golden  era  of  Classified 
advertising  was  celebrated  in 
Minneapolis  last  week  with  a 
great  50th  ANCAM  convention, 
dampened  a  little  by  the  help 
wanted  losses  just  about  every¬ 
one  is  suffering  from  but  still 
giving  you  the  feeling  this  is  a 
temporary  situation  and  there’ll 
be  plenty  of  good  days  ahead. 

No  one  expected  the  employ¬ 
ment  losses  would  be  so  severe. 
A  business  trends  report  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  indicated 
recent  losses  of  [W/r  in  help 
wanted  ad  count,  42%  losses  in 
linage,  not  untypical. 

One  of  the  convention  speak¬ 
ers,  economist  Arthur  Upgren, 
blamed  the  country’s  unstable 
banking  system  for  many  of  the 
ills  now  visiting  us  but  felt  the 
reserve  of  power  in  the  nation’s 
economy  will  bring  us  back  to 
our  previous  growth  pattern. 

But  he  didn’t  say  when  and 
none  of  the  CAMs  I  talked  to 
could  confidently  predict  when 
the  downturn  would  ease  up. 

Other  business  up 

It  was  clear,  though,  that 
most  Classified  operations,  at 
least  up  to  now,  would  be 
showing  linage  and  revenue 
gains  if  it  weren’t  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  losses.  Automotive  is 
holding  up  well,  in  spite  of 
slumps  in  new'  car  sales,  and 
the  Merchandi.se  classifications 
are  show’ing  gains.  Real  estate 
is  somew'hat  mushy  but  Rentals 
are  doing  exceptionally  well  in 
most  areas. 

The  highlight  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  was  a  joint 
presentation  made  by  AT  &  T 
and  the  ANAP  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Joseph  Lullo,  pi'ess  services 
supervisor  for  AT  &  T  teamed 
up  w'ith  Bill  Solch,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  vicepresident  for  Retail 
and  Classified,  to  put  on  tw'o 
filmstrip-sound  presentations 
that  came  through  loud  and 
clear  in  terms  of  understanding 
and  getting  a  real  feel  for  the 
Clas.sified  business. 

The  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  w'hich  must 
have  put  up  a  good  piece  of 
change,  teamed  up  with  the  Bu¬ 


reau,  went  out  into  the  field 
and  came  back  with  what  has 
to  be  the  best  orientation  film 
on  Classified  ever  made.  It’s  got 
feel,  the  right  touches,  even  the 
smells  and  tastes  of  what  is  a 
very  complicated  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  —  not  with  chai'ts  and 
graphs  and  statistics — but  with 
people  in  real  work  situations. 
People  communicating  with 
people. 

Part  of  the  script  goes  like 
this:  “No  other  department  in 
a  newspaper  is  so  plugged  into 
the  community.  No  other  de¬ 
partment  speaks  to  and  listens 
to  so  many  people.  No  other 
department  is  such  a  part  of 
the  people  it  serves  .  .  .  this 
report  is  an  effort  to  describe 
the  ways  in  which  outstanding 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  operating.  How  are 
they  organized  and  adminis¬ 
tered?  What  sales  techniques 
do  they  use?  What  ciualifica- 
tio’is  are  set  for  their  per.son- 
nel?  How'  do  they  train?  What 
equipment  do  they  use  and  how 
do  they  use  it?” 

Kearliing  the  right  people 

The  bureau  and  AT&T  sent  a 
writer,  director  and  photogra¬ 
pher  to  six  newspapers — the 
Billiuf/s  (Mont)  Gazette,  the 
White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch,  the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  the  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  Neivs-Argus,  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  the  Kitchen- 
er-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 
They  came  back  with  a  real 
story — one  that  centers  primar¬ 
ily  on  Classified  telephone 
rooms — the  too-often  overlooked 
part  of  our  business  that  actu¬ 
ally  handles  and  sells  over  fi5 
of  the  Classified  business. 

Though  you  can  easily  see 
why  “Ma  Bell”  is  interested  in 
newspaper  Classified,  the  film¬ 
strip  is  about  as  uncommer¬ 
cial  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

The  Bureau’s  half  of  the 
presentation  was  a  good  train¬ 
ing  film  on  Classified — the 
“People  Business”  and  it,  too, 
dwelt  primarily  on  telephone 
selling  and  it  gave  me  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Bureau  is  really 
ready  now  to  get  into  the 
Classfied  act  in  a  big  w'ay.  For 
the  first  time,  really,  the  Bu¬ 


reau  is  beginning  to  understand 
Classified  from  the  inside. 
While  the  Bureau’s  previous 
work  has  been  worthwhile  and 
well  intentioned,  it’s  been  my 
feeling  that  we  may  have  been 
“talking  to  each  other”  too 
much  and  we  weren’t  really 
getting  our  communication 
down  to  the  right  people.  And 
the  right  people  are  the  sales¬ 
men  who  are  out  making  the 
calls  and  the  telephone  salespe¬ 
ople  who  are  on  those  phones 
all  day  long. 

Both  presentations  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  combined  package  for 
only  $35.  You  may  order  them 
from  the  Bureau. 

Next  project?  How'  about  a 
mass  merchandising  program 
to  prove  the  jwwer  and  improve 
the  image  of  this  tremendously 
effective  advertising  medium — 
and  one  that  newspapers  will 
have  to  preserve  to  stay  in 
business  in  the  future?  Keeping 
in  mind  that  something  like  85% 
of  the  Classified  volume  is  com¬ 
mercial,  find  a  way  to  package 
and  sell  Classified  on  a  Nation¬ 
wide  basis. 

Knight  hails  C.AMs 

James  L.  Knight,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Knight  Newspapers 
and  president  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  received  ANCAM’s  Mc¬ 
Govern  Award  presented  each 
year  to  a  newspaper  publisher 
for  outstanding  service  to  Clas¬ 
sified. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  he 
remarked : 

“After  years  and  years  of 
working  in  the  back  of  the 
shop,  you  are  now  in  full  day¬ 
light.  The  real  turning  point,  I 


suspect,  occurred  back  in  1961 
when  the  revenues  of  the  clas¬ 
sified  division  exceeded  the  to¬ 
tal  dollars  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  Since 
then,  classified  has  led  every 
year  and  today  exceeds  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar  by 
50%. 

“In  1949  classified  sales 
amounted  to  343  million  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1969  classified  sales 
were  $1,581,000,000!  This  fan¬ 
tastic  growth  is  in  my  opinion 
only  the  beginning  of  a  truly 
great  harvest. 

“Classified  advertising  has 
now  become  one  of  our  most 
important  revenue  centers. 
Yet,  very  little  significant  in- 
depth  investigation  has  been 
made  into  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  the  selection  and 
training  of  people  who  work 
there.  What  has  been  done  in 
these  areas  has  been  basically  a 
rehash  of  old  methods  and  old 
techniques. 

•Seleclion  of  help 

“For  example,  it  is  tradition¬ 
al  to  start  the  new  salesman  in 
classified  advertising  and  then 
move  him  to  retail  advertising 
at  some  mysterious  ‘right  time.’ 
This  right  time  is  generally  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of 
years  the  salesman  is  allowed 
to  ‘cure’  in  classified. 

“But,  how  many  times  have 
we  seen  a  successful  classified 
advertising  salesman  fail  mis¬ 
erably  when  transferred  to  re¬ 
tail? 

“What  facts  do  we  have  to  go 
on  that  the  best  training  for  a 
retail  salesman  is  in  classified? 
What  makes  us  think  that  clas¬ 
sified  and  retail  salesmen  have 
the  same  qualities  and  abilit¬ 
ies? 

“It  is  my  feeling  that  our 
present  system  of  selecting, 
training  and  developing  people 
has  given  the  folks  in  classified 
(Continued  on  page  36^ 


ON  A  FIRST  NAME  BASIS — New  officers  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers:  from  the  left — Ernie 
Walker,  Montreal  Star,  secretary;  Bill  Gardner,  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer,  third  vicepresident;  Har  Henry,  San  Jose  Mercury-News, 
second  vicepresident;  John  Stein,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  McConnell,  Charlotte  Observer,  treasurer;  Gunnar 
Rovicit,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  first  vicepresident. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Military  photographer  of  year 
got  his  joh  after  long  battle 

Ry  Pauline  C.lieeshoroufili 


When  Michael  Kopp  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  was  sent  to  Vi¬ 
etnam,  he  knew  just  what  he 
wanted  and  was  determined  to 
get  it:  he  wanted  to  be  an 
Army  photographer.  Not  just 
any  Army  photographer — but  a 
photojournalist  with  Pacific 
Stars  aiid  Stripes,  the  interser¬ 
vice  newspaper. 

It  took  him  10  months — but 
he  succeeded.  And  after  15 
months  in  Vietnam,  he  was 
named  10G9  Military  Photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Year  for  a  portfolio 
of  68  photograjdis  he  made 
there. 

The  MPOY  is  chosen  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Pictures  of 
the  Year  competition  sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci¬ 
ence  Service. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Military 
Pictures  of  the  Year  contest  is 
open  to  active  duty  military 
personnel  of  all  U.  S.  armed 
forces  worldwide.  This  year  95 
photographers  entered  more 
than  700  pictures. 


sified  and  drafted  into  the 
Army. 

Since  he  had  been  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  for  live 
years,  Kopp  asked  for  a  job  as 
an  Army  photographer. 

However,  he  matle  high 
scores  on  an  electrical  test, 
part  of  the  Army’s  personnel 
assignment  procedure,  and  was 
sent  to  a  three-month  course  at 
the  Southeastern  Signal  School 
at  Ft.  Gordon,  to  learn  to  be  a 
radio  communications  e(iuip- 
ment  operator. 

“I  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
August,  1968,”  he  recalls,  “only 
to  find  that  they  didn’t  need  me 
as  a  radio  operator.” 

“Here  is  my  chance,  I 
thought,  and  asked,  ‘can  I  be  a 
photographer?’  They  told  me  I 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Saigon 
Support  Command  —  but  it 
wa.sn’t  Saigon. 


(Pauline  Cheesborough  is  a 
writer  in  the  Public  Affairs  Of¬ 
fice  at  Ft.  Gordon.) 


“I  wound  up  at  a  base 
camp  50  miles  from  nowhere 
and  was  made  a  laundryman.  1 
told  them  I  didn’t  want  to  be  a 
laundryman,  that  I  wanted  to 
be  a  photographer  for  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

“  ‘Can  you  type?’  they  asked. 
‘Yes!’  I  answered,  whipping 
out  the  portable  typewriter  I 
had  brought  with  me.  So  I  was 
assigned  next  as  an  orderly 
room  clerk.” 

One  month  later,  Kopp  man¬ 
aged  an  interview  at  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Saigon  through  a 
friend.  When  they  saw  his  civi¬ 
lian  photographs,  they  told  him 
they  could  use  him  if  he  could 
get  himself  transferred.  Kopp 
found  that  this  was  virtually 
impossible  as  things  stood.  The 
only  way  he  could  get  a  change 
in  his  MOS  (military  occupa¬ 
tional  specialty)  and  a  transfer 
to  Stripes  was  to  reenlist. 

“So,  I  reenlisted  for  three 
years,  got  my  job  titles  changed 
to  photographer  and  writer, 
and  w’as  soon  out  of  Army  uni¬ 
form,  into  a  Stripes  uniform, 
and  working  as  a  newspaper 


Michael  Kopp 


photographer,”  Kopp  said. 

“I  was  surprised — and 
pleased — at  the  liberty  given 
me  in  working  methods.  No  one 
told  me  what  to  photograph  or 
how  to  shoot  it.  Looking  back,  I 
think  Stripes  was  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job  a  GI  could  have,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  professional 
newsmen  who  realized  the  val¬ 
ue  of  individual  freedom  for  a 
Gl-reporter. 

First  assignnieiit 

When  he  had  been  with 
Stripes  for  about  a  week,  Kopp 
got  his  first  war-story  assign¬ 
ment:  a  medical  evacuation  hel¬ 
icopter  company  at  Chu  Lai  on 
Vietnam’s  Northern  coastline. 

“On  the  first  rescue  flight  I 

(Contiuaed  on  page  26) 


Ix>ng  road  to  photo  job 

It  w'as  a  long  road  from  civi¬ 
lian  to  MPOY  for  Spec.  5 
Kopp,  now  an  information  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  Ft.  Gordon,  Ga. 
public  affairs  office.  He  was 
Army-deferred  in  1964  for 
physical  reasons.  Then,  in 
November  1967,  he  was  reclas- 
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ATOP  THE  MARBLE  MOUNTAIN 


GUERILLA  LEADER 


FISHING  BOAT,  BAY  OF  DA  NANG 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 
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Palmy  days  are  here 
for  renovated  paper 


By  James  Trotter 


Boca  Raton — are  among  the 
fastest  growing  communities  in 
the  nation. 

The  Post  averages  55,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekdays  and  75,000 
for  the  Sunday  edition.  There 
has  been  a  7  percent  increase 
in  circulation  since  the  change 
in  ownership. 


Not  too  long  ago  the  most 
talked  about  Post  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Merriweather  Post,  the  corn¬ 
flake  heiress. 

Mrs.  Post  isn’t  forgotten.  But 
the  Post  now  is  the  Palm  Beach 
Post. 


David  Lawrence  Jr. 

Just  a  year  ago,  Cox  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  bought  the  morning 
Post  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
afternoon  Times,  and  a  smaller 
paper,  the  Palm  Beach  Daily 
Xeu'S,  from  Perry  Publications 
Inc.  Things  haven’t  been  the 
same  since. 

John  H.  PeiTy  had  24  news¬ 
papers  throughout  Florida  be¬ 
fore  he  divested  himself  of 
them  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
first  love,  oceanography. 

Gregory  E.  Favre,  34,  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Cox-owned 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
had  been  reading  the  old  Post 
for  two  and  a  half  months 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
purchase. 

“One  thing  became  increas¬ 
ingly  clear,’’  said  Favre,  “A 
massive  overhaul  was  in  order.” 

Favre’s  plan  for  the  Post 
was  simple:  He  would  take 
what  was  there  and  try  to  build 
a  distinguished  newspaper. 


Tobenkin  Award,  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award  and  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Award.  All  were  for  the  Post’s 
series,  “Migration  to  Misery,” 
which  depicted  the  plight  of 
black  migrant  farm  workers. 
The  series  was  w^ritten  by  Kent 
Pollock  and  Kinney  took  the 
pictures. 

The  new  Post  faced  long 
odds.  Its  primary  circulation 
area  is  one  of  stiff  competition 
with  newspapers  from  Miami 
and  Fort  Lauderdale.  The  Cox 
group  also  includes  the  Miami 
News. 

There  are  38  incorporated 
municipalities  in  Palm  Beach 
County.  Some  of  the  wealthiest 
people  in  the  United  States 
have  opulent  mansions  on  the 
island  of  Palm  Beach.  Dirt- 
poor  migrant  workers  dwell  in 
the  Glades  area  of  the  county. 
Tourism,  light  industry  and  ag¬ 
riculture  are  major  supports  of 
the  economy. 

Two  Palm  Beach  County  cit¬ 
ies — West  Palm  Beach  and 


Staff  rounded  up 

Before  leaving  Dayton, 
Favre  hired  Robert  Nangle,  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  Daily 
News,  to  join  him  as  associate 
editor.  Nangle  won  the  Florida 
Education  Association’s  School 
Bell  Award  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing. 

Favre  also  hired  David 
Lawrence  Jr.,  news  editor  of 
the  Washingtoji  (D.C.)  Post's 
Style  section,  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Lawrence,  27,  had  been 
news  editor  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times. 

On  his  way  South,  Lawrence 
stopped  at  Jacksonville  and 
lured  Hector  Morales  from  the 
city  desk  at  the  Florida  Ti- 
mes-Union  to  be  city  editor  of 
the  Post. 

Morales,  40,  is  Avidely  versed 
in  Florida  journalism,  having 
also  worked  five  and  a  half 
years  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  two  years  as  city 
editor  of  the  Sun-Sentinel  in 
Broward  County. 


Major  awards 


The  Post’s  prize-winning 
spree  has  proven  his  plan  not 
so  far-fetched  as  it  might  have 
first  sounded.  In  its  first  10 
months  under  new  ownership 
the  Post  won  four  major 
awards,  including  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  staff  photographer 
Dallas  Kinney’s  work,  and 
several  state  awards. 

National  awards  included 
Columbia  University’s  Paul  F. 


Robert  W.  Sherman 


Gregory  E.  Favre 


Under  the  Perry  operation, 
the  Post  and  the  Times  had 
operated  with  one  staff,  sharing 
stories  and  rewriting  to  meet 
the  various  deadlines.  This  was 
changed. 

Separate  operations 

“The  morning  and  afternoon 
new’spapers  will  operate  entire¬ 
ly  separate  from  each  other 
with  independent  editorial 
voice,”  said  Robert  W.  Sher¬ 
man,  when  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Palm  Beach  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  “Therefore  there  is 
need  for  two  strong  editors,  as 
well  as  strong  and  separate  ed¬ 
itorial  staffs.” 

Sherman  was  formerly  a 
vicepresident  of  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises 

The  split  left  both  staffs 
short,  particularly  the  Post’s. 
An  all-out  effort  was  made  to 
recruit  young  reporters.  An  ex¬ 
ample:  Four  in  the  .Miami 
Herald’s  Palm  Beach  bureau 
were  highly  recommended.  All 
four  were  interviewed;  all  four 
were  hired. 

The  Post  now’  has  24  cityside 
reporters. 

“We  had  a  dream  that  this 
could  be  a  great  newspaper  by 
anyone’s  standards,”  said 
Lawrence,  “and  this  belief  was 
presented  to  prospective  staff¬ 
ers. 

Young  people,  he  added,  are 
drawn  to  a  paper  that  believes 
in  social  justice  and  editorial 
freedom. 

All  news  department  heads 
at  the  Post  are  new.  Sports 
Editor  Jack  Flowers  came  from 
Today  in  Cocoa.  News  Editor 
John  Schaffner  came  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Mel  Der¬ 
rick,  previously  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  joined 
the  Post  as  Sunday  editor.  Bar¬ 
bara  Somerville,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Philadeljihia  Bulletin, 
came  to  the  Post  in  a  similar 
capacity. 

The  Post  is  planning  a 
“style”  section,  allowing  wom- 
(Continued  on  page  20J 
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When  we  asked  for  a  letter  from  a  TYPESET-8  customer, 
this  is  what  we  hoped  for.  Thanks,  Tom. 

In  May,  1969,  we  installed  a  PDP-8/I  with  8  readers  and  8  punclies.  Our  first  tape  through 
the  computer  was  No-Band  editorial  straight  matter.  It  worked  perfectly.  In  June,  1969,  we 
started  driving  a  Photon  560  with  tlie  PDP-8/I 

1  he  PDP-8/I  has  been  highly  reliable.  W'e  ha\e  been  oll-line  only  one  time  lor  more  than 
one  shift.  W'hen  we  have  had  problems,  the  service  Irom  DEC  was  last  and  thorough. 

In  Pehruarv,  1970,  we  installed  a  PDP-8/L  as  a  back-up  computer  in  anticipation  of  completely 
phasing  out  our  Potosetters,  and  replacing  the  Photon  560  with  two  Photon  532’s. 

Our  PDP-8/I  will  handle  all  of  our  hot-metal  and  cold  tvpe  requirements,  with  the  PDP-8/L 
lor  back-up  on  non-mechanical  programs. 

Belorc  buying  a  computer,  we  did  our  home-work.  W'e  are  convinced  that  we  made  the  right 
decision  in  choosing  the  PDP-8/I. 

1  homas  R.  Gregory 
Business  Manager 
EVANSVILLE  PRINTING  CORP. 

Evansville,  Indiana 


CONAPUTEPS  •  MODULES 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-5  lU 


“Behind-the-news”  writing,  t  l  ii  l  •  1  "■ 

Palmy  days  J^jly  4jjj  Jg  a  bang-up  day 

(continued  from  page  18^  marks.  “We  are  as  interested 


in  what  is  not  said  as  what  is  • 

en’s  interest  and  cultural-  gaid,”  City  Editor  Morales  1¥1 
amusement  news  to  compete  for  gays, 
section-front  space  daily.  _  •  _  . 

Changes  made  quickly  series  on  migrant  farm  work¬ 
ers,  the  .state  prison,  Indians, 

The  new  Post  did  not  ease  its  environment,  consumer  protec¬ 
way  into  existence.  tion,  grand  juries,  juries,  beach 

“We  decided  to  change  as  erosion,  child-care  centers, 
much  as  possible  as  quickly  as  juvenile  centers  and  garbage 
possible  and  hope  the  total  disposal. 

package  was  good  enough  to  In  the  wake  of  campus  vio- 
overcome  any  adverse  reaction  lence  spawned  by  the  Kent  „ij 
to  the  changes,”  Favre  said.  ^  . 

“The  most  immediate  thing  we 
could  change  was  the  makeup, 
and  that’s  w’hat  we  did.” 

Taking  advantage  of  the 
offset  process  (seven  Goss  Me¬ 
tro  units  now 


Mexico  paper’s  history 


The 


Post 


has 


presented  p^j.  20  years,  visitors  in  America  with  this  service. 

Mexico  have  kept  up  with  From  business  and  finance, 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world  by  the  emphasis  shifted  to  a  better 
turning  to  an  English-language  coverage  of  Mexican  News  in 
tabloid,  the  News.  general.  Jaime  Plenn,  a  veteran 

The  News  has  come  far  since  Latin  American  hand,  was  re- 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1950  when  cruited  from  United  Press  In- 
it  first  appeared  as  the  replace-  ternational,  to  take  over  as 
ment  for  the  Mexico  City  Her-  managing  editor  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  task  of  improving  news 
had  coverage  of  Mexico, 
nulo  The  paper  now  places  special 
raid  stress  on  Latin  America  as 
The  well.  The  paper  began  publish- 
ing  reports  on  bull  fights  and 
*  s  soccer  as  well  as  U.  S.  baseball 
growing  source  of  embarrass-  scores.  It  hired  a  music  critic 
ment  and  its  only  subscribers  and  a  movie  reviewer.  Along 
were  said  to  be  a  few  people  wnth  its  columns  from  the 
dedicated  to  clipping  errors  and  United  States,  it  added  an  edi- 
sending  them  to  the  New  York-  torial  page,  with  Hal  Hall  set- 
er  magazine.  ting  out  to  explain  and  defend 

The  new  newspaper  was  a  the  Mexican  point  of  view. 

Experi€“nced  staff 

Coverage  of  foreign  news  be¬ 
came  more  sophisticated.  In- 
depth  coverage  became  more 
important,  with  copy  from  Co¬ 
pley  News  Service. 

With  all  this  came  a  change 
in  the  staff.  For  years  the 
News  had  been  put  together  by 
wandering  youngsters  hoping 
to  find  some  means  to  support 
themselves  while  having  a  fling 
at  living  in  Mexico.  Today  the 
News  boasts  a  staff  of  experi¬ 
enced  journalists. 

The  paper  depends  largely  on 
circulation  for  income.  At  12c 
(U.  S.)  a  copy,  it  is  the  most 
expensive  daily  in  Mexico.  Its 
circulation  department  is  ar¬ 
ranging  for  distribution  in 
Herrerias  and  that  firm’s  one  provincial  cities  where,  until 
newspaper,  Novedades.  With  jjow,  copies  have  been  known  to 
that,  he  launched  a  new  career.  ggH  as  much  as  $1  a  copy. 

O’Farrill  today  heads  a  firm  • 

that  puts  out  six  daily  newspa- 

pers  and  two  dozen  magazines.  Newspaper  COmpi  8 
He  also  has  a  major  interest  in  jounialism  gflossary 
Telesistema  Mexicano,  the  ^he  Farmington  (N.  M.) 

country’s  largest  television  net-  rp-^es  has  printed  its  own 

glossary  of  newspaper  terms. 
As  the  O’Farrill  company  The  11-page  booklet  was  about 
grew,  so  did  the  News,  giving  five  months  in  the  making, 
fishers’  Association  will  be  a  greater  space  to  local  happen-  The  newspaper  has  given  co¬ 
full-time  occupant  of  that  post,  ings.  Under  Jim  Budd,  who  was  pjes  to  journalism  classes  in 
it  was  voted  at  ONPA’s  annual  managing  editor  and  later  edi-  the  county’s  five  high  schools 
convention  this  week.  Carl  C.  tor,  stress  was  placed  on  im-  the  states’  colleges,  as  well 
Webb,  secretary-manager  for  proving  the  business  section,  as  to  the  local  library.  Copies 
the  past  two  decades,  is  sched-  Most  subscribers,  Budd  real-  are  available  for  25<  apiece, 
uled  to  retire  within  the  next  ized.  were  American  executives  • 

year.  He  has  carried  on  the  running  companies  in  Mexico,  p 
duties  in  addition  to  a  teaching  A  maior  goal  was  to  help  these  Ulia  gr 

assignment  in  the  University  of  people  keep  informed.  Harper  Barnes,  a  music  re- 

Oregon  School  of  Journalism  at  In  1967,  arrangements  were  viewer  and  Sunday  Pictures 
Eugene,  where  ONPA’s  head-  made  to  publish  complete  clos-  magazine  reporter  for  the  St. 
quarters  are  maintained.  A  ing  prices  on  the  New  York  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  joined 
search  will  start  shortly  for  Stock  Exchange.  The  News  re-  the  underground  newspaper, 
W ehb’s  successor.  mains  the  only  daily  in  Latin  the  Phoenix,  in  Boston. 


ana  a  nait  months.  12-page  tabloid  featuring  little 

Packaged  condensations  of  more  than  news  agencv  re- 
timely  books  also  are  presented  ports,  comic  strips  and  U.  S. 
o  readers.  columnists.  The  few  reporters 

Editors  set  policy  were  limited  to  cov¬ 

ering  social  events  in  the 
Favre  and  Nangle  set  the  ed-  American  colony, 
itorial  polides  of  the  paper.  It  was  little  different  from 

“The  editorial  policy  also  is  most  English-language  newspa- 
separate  from  the  news  room,”  pers  in  the  rest  of  the  non-Eng- 
Favre  says.  “We  are  fortunate  lish-speaking  world.  But  there 
to  vrork  for  a  man  (James  was  one  difference.  O’Farrill 
Cox)  who  strongly  believes  in  was  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
editorial  integrity  and  who  men  in  the  Mexican  business 
gives  the  responsibility  to  set  world, 
policies  to  his  editors.” 

Palm  Beach  County  usually 
votes  conservative  Republican, 
and  the  Post’s  policy  of  sodal 
involvement  has  created  quite  a 
stir — ^much  of  it  critical. 

“Therefore,”  savs  Favre,  “we 
have  an  extremely  active  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Editor  column  and 
we  welcome  these  opinions 
from  our  readers — especially 
the  diverse  opinions,” 


ONPA  seeks 


George  Schmidt 

Mgr.  Minneapolis  Office 

cwo&o 

NOW  WORKS  FOR  THE 
PONTIAC  PRESS 
and  so  do  all  the 
CWO&O  Salesmen 


There's  a  tremendous  market 
story  and  newspaper  buy 
here  . . .  better  call . . . 

Cretmer,  Woodward,  O'Moro  A  Ormsboe, 
Inc. 

Minneapolis  (61 2)  339-6879 
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It’s  time  we  stopped  hushing  this  whole  thing  up. 

Thinking  about  money  is  a  perfectly  normal  thing. 

It  doesn’t  make  you  a  bad  guy,  and  it  won’t  stunt 
your  growth. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  spend  a  great  deal  of 
their  waking  hours  thinking  about  money  . . .  how 
to  make  it,  how  to  spend  it,  how  to  hold  on  to  it, 
how  to  make  it  grow. 

There  was  a  time  when  just  getting  enough  money 
to  get  by  on  was  the  big  problem.  Still  is  for  some. 
But  for  many  more,  the  big  problem  is  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  money  they’ve  got. 

Not  that  people  have  got  so  much  that  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Rather,  that  they’ve  just 
enough  so  they’ve  got  to  make  some  choices  on 
what  to  do  with  it.  Some  hard  choices. 

A  trip  to  Bermuda  ...  or  a  mutual  fund? 

More  stocks  now ...  or  the  savings  account? 

A  new  car ...  or  a  dining  room  set? 

Sell . . .  buy  . . .  borrow  . . .  lend? 

Your  readers  need  advice,  advice  that  is  objective 
and  realistic. 

At  CNA  Financial  Corp.,  a  giant  (income  of  $1.3 
billion  a  year)  company  that  specializes  in  money 
management,  we  can  provide  you  with  the 
information  that  is  the  raw  material  you  need  to 
provide  that  kind  of  reader  service. 

We  have  a  communications  group  of  twelve  people 
who  know  both  money  management  matters  and 
the  needs  of  newsmen. 

We’re  involved  in  insurance,  real  estate 
development,  mutual  funds,  leasing,  home-building, 
and  loans. 

What’s  more,  we  aren't  afraid  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  in  detail  the  complexities  of  this  magic 
stuff  called  money— nor,  when  the  questions  get 
really  knotty,  will  we  hesitate  to  put  an  inquiring 
newsman  or  woman  directly  in  touch  with  the  expert 
who  can  provide  the  answers. 

The  next  time  you’re  looking  for  information  on 
money  matters,  give  us  a  call. 

You  can  contact  us  at: 

Chicago 

312/822-7610  A.  R.  Roalman 

312/822-7653  Charles  Johanns 

312/822-5170  Barbara  McNear 

Marieluise  Murphy 
Gerald  Buldak 
Alan  Appelbaum 
Barbara  Mock 
Natalie  Graver 

Los  Angeles 

213/657-1496  Douglas  Jennings 

New  York 

212/943-8500  Robert  J.  Hartnett 

Washington,  D.C. 

202/638-0001  Al  Goldsmith 

London 
01-834-9456 

♦■C/VA 


People 

like 

money. 


.J 


•  • 

•  •••••• 


••  .• 


Robert  Keen 


FINRNCmL  CORPORRTION 
310  SOUTH  MICHIGAN/CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60604 

...where  money  is  ivilling  to  talk 
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Broom  will  return 
to  Washington  bureau 

William  W\  Broom,  editor  of 
the  Long  Bench  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  will 
become  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Bidder  Publications 
on  September  1.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Walter  T.  Bidder,  who  is 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and 
will  continue  to  write  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  as  national  editor. 

Publisher  Daniel  H.  Bidder 
of  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  will  be  editor  as 
well.  He  has  assigned  addition¬ 
al  duties  to  Executive  Editor 
Miles  E.  Sines,  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  news  content  and 
operations,  and  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  Donald  Ohl,  who  will  be 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages. 

Broom  had  been  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Bidder  Washington 
bureau  for  10  years  before  he 
was  transferred  to  Long  Beach 
in  1965. 


HAL  LEDET,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Clarion  Herald  not  only  won  nine 
awards  but  was  elected  president 
of  Louisana  Sports  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  began  newspaper  work 
6ve  years  ago  as  sports  editor 
of  the  twin  weeklies,  Houma  (La.) 

Courier  and  Terrebonne  Press. 

*  *  it 


Erie  Williams  joins 
PRSA  staff  ill  Fall 

Eric  W.  Williams  has  been 
named  to  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Public  Belations  Society 
of  America  as  director  of  chap¬ 
ter  relations. 

Hs  is  completing  work  to¬ 
ward  a  master’s  degree  in 
communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  and  will  assume 
his  new  duties  in  September. 

Williams,  who  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  first  Graduate 
Scholarship  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  for  Public  Bela¬ 
tions  Besearch  and  Education, 
an  organization  established  and 
sponsored  by  PBSA.  spent  four 
years  as  a  photographer  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


Bktty  Masson,  formerly 
with  Canadian  newspapers — 
named  leisure  time  and  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  the  Observer 
Newspapers  at  Plymouth, 
Mich.  She  replaces  Sue 
Shaughnessy,  who  is  now  public 
relations  director  of  Insurance 
College  in  New  York  City. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mike  Sisak — from  sports 
writer  on  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  to  an  executive  post  in  the 
sports  department  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Josh  Bernstein,  a  recent 
Ohio  University  graduate  who 
majored  in  photography,  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Bvdletin 
photo  staff. 


TRILLION-DOLLAR  ECONOMY: 
PROSPERITY  UNDER  STRAIN 

is  the  title  of  a  major  Editorial  Research  Report  published 
June  17,  the  day  President  Nixon  addressed  the  nation  on 
the  state  of  the  economy.  On  June  23,  the  day  before 
Senator  Mansfield  replied  to  the  President,  Congressional 
Quarterly  Service  published  an  analysis  of  the  forecasting 
disagreements  of  three  major  economic  models. 
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news 

2  Paiiax  executives 
assigned  new  duties 

The  as.signment  of  new  du¬ 
ties  for  two  Panax  Corporation 
executives  has  been  announced 
by  John  P.  McGoff,  president. 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  general 
manager  of  the  Ingham  County 
Xews  in  Mason,  Michigan,  will 
assume  additional  duties  as 
geneial  manger  of  Inco  Graph¬ 
ics,  the  commercial  web-offset 
division  of  Panax. 

Bichard  W.  Brown,  fonner 
Inco  Graphics  general  manag¬ 
er,  moves  to  the  company’s 
main  office  as  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  services,  a  new  position. 

*  4: 

David  Offer,  regional  affairs 
reporter,  Hartford  Courant — 
elected  president,  Connecticut 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  ]|c  4c 

Jim  Kendall — from  business 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  to  news  ed¬ 
itor,  Fort  Stockton  (Tex)  Pio¬ 
neer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Steve  Cousley,  1962  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  gradu¬ 
ate — appointed  editor  of  the 
Alton  (III.)  Erening  Telegraph. 
He  is  the  fourth  generation 
of  the  Cousley  family  in  the 
editor’s  chair. 

*  6  6 

Tom  Gannon,  former  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Connecticut  Sunday 
Herald,  Fairfield — named  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Comment. 

4c  4e  4c 

George  Sherman,  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star — elected 
president  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion.  James  Anderson,  Group 
W  stations,  vicepresident;  John 
Wallach,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  J.  Gross,  director  of 
personnel  for  Panax  Corp. — 
elected  chairman  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Council  on  Crime  and  De¬ 
linquency. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bernard  H.  Gould — from 
Associated  Press  staff  to  the 
National  Enquirer  writing  staff. 

*  *  6 

David  Perlman,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle — elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers.  Don  Kir- 
MAN,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  president-elect; 
Bonald  Kotulak,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  secretary-treasurer. 
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111  state  publicity  job 

State  Commerce  Commission¬ 
er  Neal  L.  Moylan  announced 
the  appointment  of  Edward  C. 
Manogue  as  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Publicity  in 
the  Department’s  Division  of 
Public  Information.  Salary  for 
the  position  is  $18,362  per 
year.  Manogue  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Pinkisiton — from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
to  succeed  Bonald  J.  Semple, 
now  business  manager.  Pinker¬ 
ton  is  a  former  high  school  En¬ 
glish  teacher.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Mus¬ 
catine  (la.)  Journal. 

it  *  * 

Bobert  1).  SCHAUB,  a.ssi.stant 
vicepresident  for  planning — now 
executive  vicepresident  of  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Illinois. 

*  #  * 

Bill  Lipsky,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  will  join  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  teaching  staff 
of  Central  Washington  State 
College  in  September.  He  is  a 
former  associate  news  editor  of 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

JuDiTY  Sokol  Gillies,  form¬ 
erly  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  reporter — to  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  Kaufmann  -  Davis  As¬ 
sociates,  St.  Simons  Island, 
Georgia. 

♦  *  # 

Harvey  Shapiro,  former 
Ohio  UPI  sports  editor — to  the 
National  Enquirer  as  a  feature 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Smith — from  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  state 
desk  to  editor-in-chief  of  Fron¬ 
tier  Publishing  Corporation’s 
three  weekly  newspapers  at 
Lake  Zurich,  Ill. 

*  6  * 

William  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Communications 
Foundation.  He  succeeds  John 
Troan,  Pittsburgh  Press  editor, 
who  was  president  the  past  two 
years. 

♦  *  * 

Gus  West,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman-sports  writer  for 
the  Claremore  (Okla.)  Prog¬ 
ress — to  managing  editor,  Ca¬ 
toosa  (Okla.)  Times-Herald. 
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in  the  news 


MICHAEL  J.  KIRKHORN,  who  has 
been  covering  antiwar  and  student 
protest  news  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  will  be  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  fall 
for  studies  of  social  history  and 
social  movements.  He  is  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  graduate. 

*  * 

David  L.  Crouch,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicknsha 
(Okla.)  Express — to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bartlesville 
( Okla.)  Examiner-Enterprise ; 
succeeded  on  Express  by  James 
Nash,  formerly  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

*  «  « 

Lawrence  F.  Willard,  on 

editorial  staff,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  for  18  years 
— named  director  of  pub- 
relations,  New  Haven  College. 

*  ♦  * 

William  K.  Zinsser,  former 
film  critic,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  —  named  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Yale  University  Alumni 
Magazine,  based  in  New 

Haven.  He  will  also  serve  as  a 
fellow  of  Yale’s  Calhoun  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  will  teach  an 
undergraduate  writing  course. 

H/i 

William  W.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal — elected  president  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

*  «  « 

Ross  P.  Game,  Napa  Regis¬ 
ter — new  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Ritzinger,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Dixon  (Ill.) 
Evening  Telegraph  and  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times-Democrat — 
now  public  relations  director 
for  the  International  Chemical 
Workers  Union;  also  managing 
editor  of  the  International 
Chemical  Worker. 
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Justice  Department’s 
new  information  chief 

John  W.  Hushen,  a  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  News  for  eight 
years,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information 
for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
He  succeeds  Jack  C.  Landau. 

Hushen  leaves  the  po.st  of 
press  secretary  to  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  P.  Griffin,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  Republican  Whip.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1966  af¬ 
ter  joining  Senator  Griffin’s 
campaign  staff.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wayne  State  University. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  served  as 
a  page  in  the  Senate. 

• 

While  made  officer 
of  insurance  company 

N.  J.  White  has  been  elected 
assistant  vicepresident  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Life  and  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  He  has  been 
with  Independence  since  1953 
handling  reader  service  and 
newspaperboy  insurance  ac¬ 
counts. 

White  started  his  career  with 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Times  serving  for  eight 
years  as  a  newspaperboy.  Prior 
to  joining  Independence  on 
March  15,  1953,  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  director  of  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers,  Inc. 

♦  *  * 

Arthur  L.  Lowe,  general 
manager  of  the  Corvallis 
(Wash.)  Gazette-Times  since 
1956,  will  retire  from  this  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
will  be  a  West  Coast  consultant 
for  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 

*  ♦  * 

W.  E.  Page  III,  former 
comptroller  of  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  returned  to 
the  Herald  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  W.  E.  Page,  after 
working  for  newspapers  in  the 
Carolinas  the  past  three  years. 

*  *  sC 

Dick  Hudson,  sports  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail  since  1940,  resigned 
to  accept  a  post  on  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal. 

*  *  # 

Tom  Waller,  a  1970  gradu¬ 
ate  of  West  Virginia  Universi¬ 
ty,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times. 

♦  *  * 

Nelson  Sorah,  sports  editor 
of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald — to  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 
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Beddow  joins  SCW 

Robert  M.  Beddow,  is  joining 
the  staff  of  SCW  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Stamps-Conhaim 
Creative  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  as  sales  represen¬ 
tative  in  New  England  and 
Eastern  Canada.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.,)  Daily  News  since  1941 
and  since  19()8  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  that  newspa¬ 
per.  At  SCW  he  succeeds 
William  K.  Weber  Jr.,  who 
resigned. 

«  «  4c 

Jack  Ballantine,  formerly 
state  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Press — named  to  the  new 
post  of  chief  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Walter  Johns — promoted 
to  state  editor.  Hilbert  Black, 
chief  police  reporter — named 
assistant  city  editor,  replacing 
Don  Baker,  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  similar  position  on  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  Tony 
Natale,  general  assignment — 
to  the  police  beat. 

*  *  * 

Janet  K.  Roberts,  graduate 
student  at  Boston  University’s 
School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions — named  to  serve  as  Hill 
and  Knowlton  resident  fellow 
in  public  relations  at  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  New  York  City.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 

4!  ♦  ♦ 

William  R.  Stewart  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  production 
manager  of  Gore  Newspapers 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Neivs  and 
Sun-Sentinel.  Stewart  has  been 
composing  room  superintendent. 
He  has  lieen  succeeded  in  that 
post  by  Leroy  Mastropolo, 
night  foreman  of  the  composing 
room.  John  Dirso — now  night 
composing  room  foreman. 

*  ♦  * 

A.  L.  Alford  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Lenriston  (Ida.)  Morning 
Tribune — president  of  the  Utah- 
Idaho-Spokane  Associated  Press 
Association. 


Valero  heads  IMU 

Ralph  H.  Valero  will  take 
office  July  6  as  president  of  the 
International  Mailers  Union.  In 
the  recent  election  he  received 
2,338  votes  and  his  opponent, 
Walter  Yohannan  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  received  1,865  votes.  Va¬ 
lero  has  been  first  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Harold  A.  Hosier  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  not  seek 
reelection. 


Vin  Jones  moves 
to  fulltime  post 
with  foundation 

Vincent  S.  Jones  became 
operating  head  of  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 
Inc.  on  July  1,  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  the  foundation,  has 
announced. 

Jones  will  resign  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  as  a  director 
and  a  vicepresident  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  and  devote  full  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Gannett 
Foundation. 

The  foundation  owns  2,458,- 
800  shares  of  common  stock  of 
Gannett  Co.  Since  its  creation 
in  the  1930s  its  assets  have 
grown  to  be  worth  $50  million 
and  it  has  made  grants  totaling 
more  than  $6  million  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions. 

Jones,  who  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  foundation,  recently 
was  elected  its  executive 
vicepresident.  He  has  been  a 
newspaperman  for  41  years.  He 
joined  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
1950  after  serving  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Observer-Dispatch 
and  the  Daily  Press  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  Utica. 


Returns  to  college  job 

Dale  R.  Wirsing  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  post  as  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  .  Tacoma 
Community  College,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  He  has  been  on  a  one- 
year  leave  of  absence  to  study 
toward  a  doctorate  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University.  Dennis 
Hale,  public  information  officer 
during  1969-70,  will  continue  as 
instructor  in  journalism. 
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★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


Jesse  Brodey,  a  reporter  for 
the  Netv  York  Daily  News — the 
Striper  Award  of  the  Hudson 
River  Fishermen’s  Association 
for  distinguished  reporting  on 
conserv'ation. 

*  «  * 

May  Del  Flagg,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  reporter — a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  General  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Women’s  Clubs  upon 
her  retirement  after  32  years 
in  newspaper  work.  Mrs.  Flagg 
has  covered  GFWC  conventions 
for  20  years. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  James  W.  Carty  Jr, 
chairman  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Department  of  Bethany 
(W.  Va.)  College — a  diploma 
of  merit  from  the  Central 

American  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  San  Carlos 
for  conducting  a  two-week 

workshop  under  auspices  of  the 
U.  S.  InWmation  Service. 

*  «  * 

John  E.  Drewry,  dean  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Georgia — the  1970  Wis¬ 
dom  Award  of  Honor  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Wisdom  Hall  of 
Fame  sponsored  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  Wisdom  Encyclopedia. 

*  *  * 

Nat  Belloni,  New  Orleans 

States  -  Item  —  “best  story’’ 

award  of  the  Louisiana  Sports 
Writers  Association. 

*  Hr 

William  E.  Strasburg,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Montgomery  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.;  on  leave  to  serve  as  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton — the  Amos  Award  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  his  lead¬ 
ership  as  a  publisher  and  asso¬ 
ciation  executive. 


Rebecca  F.  Gross,  vicepres¬ 
ident-editor  of  the  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express — the  McKinney 
-Award  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  for  her 
career  as  “an  exceptional  news¬ 
paperwoman.” 

«  *  « 

James  G.  Stahlman,  pres¬ 

ident-publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  and  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tul¬ 
sa  (Okla.)  Tribune — the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion’s  Fourth  Estate 
Awards  for  1970  for  distin¬ 
guished  public  service  in  the 
field  of  communications  and  for 
furthering  the  principles  of 
Americanism  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  news  media. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Elu:n  Kirby,  club 

news  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News — a  special  jour¬ 
nalism  award  from  Michigan 
State  Circle,  Daughters  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  for  having  given  com¬ 
plete  coverage  to  all  clubs  re¬ 
gardless  of  race  or  creed. 

*  «  * 

CosMAN  Eisendrath,  editor 
of  the  Gulfport-Biloxi  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald — named  Lion  of 
the  Year  by  the  Biloxi  Lions 
Club.  He  has  edited  the  club’s 
weekly  publication  for  40  years. 
*  *  * 

Herb  Jaffe,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star -Ledger  reporter  —  first 
prize  in  the  Media  Awards 
Competition  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bar  Association  for  arti¬ 
cles  calling  for  a  system  of 
full-time  county  prosecutors. 
Bonnie  Ditschman,  Hunterdon 
County  Damocrat — prize  for 
feature  story  on  the  positive 
side  of  jury  service. 

*  *  * 

Earl  C.  Behrens,  political 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  for  50  years — guest 
of  honor  at  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  California  Capitol  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

*  *  « 

Ralph  Collins,  Ogden  Stan- 
dard-Examuier — first  prize  for 
pot  news  photos  in  the  Utah- 
Idaho-Spokane  AP  Association 
contest.  Steve  Parker,  Deseret 
News — first  prize  for  feature 
photos.  Lynn  R.  Johnson,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune — first  prize  for 
sports  pictures.  0.  Wallace 
Kasteler,  Deseret  News — first 
prize  for  picture  sequence. 

*  *  * 

Stanford  Smith,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald — first  prize 
for  photography  in  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  competition.  P.VTi  O’Con¬ 


ner,  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and 
News — first  in  news  writing. 
Joe  Morton,  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman — ^first  in  features. 
Bob  Ziemer,  Oregon  City  En¬ 
terprise-Courier — ^first  in  edito¬ 
rials.  Floyd  McKay,  Oregon 
Statesman — best  local  column. 

*  *  * 

William  Morris,  co-author 
of  the  syndicated  “Words,  Wit 
and  Wisdom”  column  (Los  An¬ 
geles  Times)  —  the  Carey- 
Thomas  Award  Honor  Citation 
for  Creative  Publishing  in 
1969.  He  is  editor-in-chief  of 
the  American  Heritage  Diction¬ 
ary. 

• 

UPI  makes  change 
in  Pemisylvaiiia 

Two  news  appointments  for 
United  Press  International  in 
Pennsylvania  were  announced 
in  Pittsburgh  by  Richard  E. 
Fales,  UPI  Eastern  Division 
manager. 

Edward  J.  McFall,  Pittsburgh 
bureau  manager  since  1968, 
becomes  manager  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  succeeding  Albert  Faust¬ 
ina,  who  resigned.  J.  Richard 
Toren  was  named  Pittsburgh 
bureau  manager, 

Toren  has  been  a  UPI 
regional  executive  for  the  past 
414  years.  He  joined  UPI  in 
1948. 

McFall,  a  Temple  University 
graduate,  joined  UPI  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1952. 

• 

Gene  Mater  fills  post 
at  CBS-Broadcast  ^roup 

The  appointment  of  Gene 
Mater  to  the  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president,  CBS/ 
Broadcast  Gi’oup  was  announced 
this  week  by  Richard  W. 
Jencks,  president.  He  will  ad¬ 
minister  all  media  relations  for 
the  group. 

Mater  is  a  former  city  editor 
of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram.  He  also  worked 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 

Star-Ledger  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  he  has  been  director 
of  public  affairs  for  Free 
Europe  Inc. 
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Bill  Donaldson 
of  press  gallery 
in  retirement 

William  J.  Donaldson  Jr. 
ended  58  years  of  servdce  in  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  press 
Gallery  on  June  30.  For  47  of 
those  years  he  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  gallery  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  a  special 
adviser  to  that  office. 

Donaldson,  appointed  in 
1912,  has  served  with  10  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  House,  beginning 
with  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri 
and  in  the  administrations  of 
11  presidents  starting  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft. 

During  his  tenure  as  Super¬ 
intendent,  Donaldson  managed 
press  seatings  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  24  successive  nation¬ 
al  conventions,  plus  the  Thrid 
Party  bids  of  Parker  in  1916, 
LaFollette  in  1924  and  Wallace 
in  1948.  He  performed  similar 
service  at  Presidential  inaugur¬ 
ations,  joint  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  such  events  as  the 
1946  meetings  in  San  Francisco 
which  produced  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  charter. 

‘All  in,  Mr.  Presideni’ 

For  many  years  his  “All  in, 
Mr.  President”  signaled  the 
start  of  White  House  news  con¬ 
ferences. 

Donaldson  had  wide  fame 
for  salvaging  situations.  When 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  read  his 
1932  acceptance  speech,  com¬ 
posed  on  the  plane  carrying 
him  to  Chicago,  Donaldson  took 
the  hand-written  pages  one  by 
one,  raced  to  have  them  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  distributed  to  anx¬ 
ious  correspondents  covering 
the  convention. 

Services  of  that  kind  to  the 
press  corps  are  one  reason 
that  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents,  governing 
panel  of  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries,  enacted  a  reso¬ 
lution  Saluting  Donaldson  “for 
his  outstanding  service  and 
contribution  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  community.” 
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PR/INDEX  appears  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  a 
manthly  feature  in  the  first  issue  of  each  month. 

This  classified  directory  cf  press  contacts,  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organisations  listed, 
has  proved  its  usefulness  to  E&P's  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  writers,  and  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 


ducing  response  from  newsmen  for  the  organizations 
who  have  published  listings  in  PR  /INDEX. 

If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your 
advertisement  belongs  in  PR,  INDEX.  Write  to  E&P  for 
complete  kit  showing  exactly  what  PR/ INDEX  can  do 
for  your  company  or  industry. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos,  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs:  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre 
seating  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence. 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 

TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors,  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago— 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 
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INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owneri,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director.  Allstat* 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 

For  information  on  personal  and  business 
property,  liability,  surety  and  marine  insurance; 
international  insurance  services;  loss  prevention 
and  safety  engineering.  Contact:  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Kirschbaum,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
and  Advertising,  at  150  William  St.,  New  York 
10038.  Phone:  (212)  732-8400. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE- 

Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  ofFicei 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  prooerty  ana 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  oersonal,  business  insurance; 
morroage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  orocessing  systems.  Paul  D 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept.. 
One  Tower  Sauare,  Hartford.  Conn.,  06115 
1203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B  W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral.  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS.  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 

industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  212/PLaza  4-1075. 
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than  12  months,  $4  per  line  for  6-line  minimum  listing.  Listings  of  35 
lines  or  over  in  one  issue  earn  10%  discount  on  either  rate. 
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War  photog 

(continued  from  page  16; 


took,  the  pilot  dropped  like  a 
stone  into  the  middle  of  a 
heavy  fight.  I  could  see  rolled- 
up  ponchos  on  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  men  in  them  were 
wounded,  some  dead. 

“Back  on  the  chopper,  a  dead 
man  lay  between  a  medic  and 
me.  As  we  got  airborne,  the 
poncho  began  flapping  in  the 
wind,  revealing  the  man’s  mor¬ 
tal  wound.  The  medic  tugged 
gently  at  the  poncho,  put  it 
back  in  place  and  held  it  down 
with  his  foot. 

“What  a  picture!  Lying 
there  at  my  feet  in  a  pool  of 
blood  was  a  dead  soldier,  the 
medic  holding  down  a  corner  of 
the  poncho  with  his  foot  and 
.staring  fixedly  at  nothing. 

“I  couldn’t  take  that  pic¬ 
ture,’’  Kopp  said.  “I  felt  some¬ 
how  that  it  would  have  been  an 
invasion  of  privacy — a  gross 
intrusion. 

“This,”  he  continued,  “was 
the  only  time  I  missed  taking  a 
picture  in  Vietnam  because  of 
hesitation — a  mental  block. 

“I  found  that  I  had  to  make 
myself  a  part  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening — to  share  the  danger 
and  dirt — yet  my  mind  had  to 
remain  aloof  and  clear  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  .shoot  without  hesita¬ 
tion.” 

Never  u  hobby 

Kopp  explained  that  this  did 
not  mean  that  a  i)hotographer 
should  feel  an  empathy  with 
people’s  suffering  and  pain  and 
fear  of  danger,  but  that  it  must 
be  postponed  as  long  as  there’s 
a  job  to  do. 

“I  feel  it  later,”  he  said,  “of¬ 
ten  when  looking  at  the  print 
come  up  in  the  soup.” 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Inveatloat*  th«  developmanta 
that  are  takirvg  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  8500,000, 008  invested  in 
Australia, 

To  htep  in  touch  with  marhetlni, 
odurtiiini,  puklithing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuHitktd  fortmighilf 

*Hual  SubMriplUa  la  U.S.A.  gAS.OO 
Paraeeta  bmisI  be  osade  bp 
bankdrall  in  Aaatrallaii  cumocp 
Cantor  Butt  B  CHidsH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sirdnay.  Australia 


Except  for  a  course  in  begin¬ 
ning  photojournalism,  Kopp  is 
completely  self-taught.  He  be¬ 
came  interested  in  taking  pic¬ 
tures  at  about  age  14,  and  took 
photographs  for  his  high  school 
annual,  the  school  newspaper 
and  a  local  weekly  newspaper. 

“Photography  was  never  just 
a  hobby  for  me.  My  pictures 
were  always  for  publication — 
for  others  to  see,”  he  said. 

Also  a  self-taught  writer,  he 
started  writing  for  his  high 
school  paper  as  a  sports  editor. 
“I  was  never  good  at  English — 
always  about  a  C  average. 

“Photography  and  writing 
are  two  separate  things.  I  nev¬ 
er  explain  what  is  in  a  picture. 
It  isn’t  necessary.  If  my  pic¬ 
tures  require  explaining,  then 
I’ve  failed  as  a  photographer. 

“However,  when  photographs 
are  accompanied  by  a  story,  or 
vice-versa,  it  adds  another  di¬ 
mension:  the  total  product  be¬ 
comes  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  two,”  he  said. 

“Now  that  I’m  back  in  the 
United  States  I  wear  my  Army 
uniform  again,  but  that  doesn’t 
stop  me  from  using  my  mind, 
eyes  and  heart  to  make  the  best 
pictures  possible  of  military 
life  around  me. 

“Sometimes  I  get  fru.strated 
when  camera  straps  tangle 
with  buttons  and  badges  and 
sometimes  I  lose  my  hat  when 
changing  cameras  or  reaching 
for  a  picture.  Then  there  are 
those  unnecessary  ‘Official 
Army  photographers’  armbands 
that  make  it  impossible  to  be 
inconspicuous  or  unobtrusive. 

“I’ve  solved  these  problems 
by  accustoming  people  to  seeing 
me  without  a  hat  or  armband 
at  functions  outdoors.” 

.\s  a  photographer,  Kopp  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  picture  is  the 
thing,  requiring  concentration 
and  undivided  attention. 

“I  look  on  myself  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  who  just 
happens  to  be  wearing  the  Army 
:  Green,”  he  said.  “Pictures  come 
1  first.” 

Kopp  sums  up  the  attitude 
I  that  he  believes  is  responsible 
for  his  winning  the  title  of 
I  1969  Military  Photographer  of 
i  the  Year:  “Photography  for  me 
is  an  affirmation  of  life  and  an 
expression  of  my  involvement 
in  living.  If  I  can  help  make 
the  world  a  better  place  by 
showing  people  to  each  other 
and  increasing  their  under¬ 
standing  of  themselves  and  oth¬ 
ers,  I  feel  that  I  will  have 
made  a  sigpiificant  contribu¬ 
tion.” 

Kopp,  now  26,  has  volun¬ 
teered  to  return  to  Vietnam  to 
finish  the  job  he  started — to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Vietnam 
1  War.  He  plans  to  continue  his 


JUST  LIKE  MOTHER  HUBBARD  who  wore  a  protective  bonnet 
when  she  went  to  the  cupboard,  Jim  Hubbard  of  the  UPl  bureau 
in  Detroit  wears  special  headgear  when  he  covers  antiwar  protests 
and  other  public  disturbances. 


photojournalism  career  after 
.Army  service. 

The  photographer’s  mother, 
Mrs.  Grace  Kopp,  lives  in 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  at  2115 
Jackson  Street. 

.Siory  of  the  pielures 

Pictures  from  his  prize¬ 
winning  portfolio  shown  here 
are: 

The  Battle  to  Save  a  Life — 
Two  American  doctors  at  an 
Army  evacuation  hospital  near 
the  demilitarized  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  fight 
to  save  the  life  of  a  Vietnamese 
baby  whose  heart  has  just 
stopped.  The  baby’s  mother  had 
been  using  home  remedies  for  a 
week  and  finally  brought  the 
infant  to  the  hospital  at  the 
insistence  of  an  Army  medic. 
The  doctors  are  shown  injec¬ 
ting  adrenalin  directly  into  the 
baby’s  heart.  It  died  later  while 
being  transferred  to  a  larger 
hospital  by  helicopter. 

Tag:  “Suspected  Viet  Cong” — 
The  tag  on  his  shirt  says  “sus¬ 
pected  Viet  Cong”  and  the  look 
in  his  eye  tells  what  he  thinks 
of  his  interrogators.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  made  at  a  holding 
center  near  Saigon  where  the 
local  population  was  being 
sorted  for  loyal  and  disloyal 
members. 

Guerilla  Leader — He  looks 
like  a  war-weary  Vietnamese 
peasant  taking  a  respite  from 
the  cares  of  tilling  the  arid  soil 
of  his  small  farm.  But  he’s  re¬ 
ally  the  leader  of  a  North  Viet¬ 


namese  Army  “sapper  team,”  a 
squad  of  highly-trained  gueril¬ 
las  whose  main  job  is  destruc¬ 
tion  and  terror  by  sabotage.  He 
had  just  been  dug  out  of  exten¬ 
sive  tunnels,  along  with  his 
whole  unit,  by  American  Mar¬ 
ines. 

Atoji  the  M<irhle  Mountain — 
.A  marble  archway  stands 
guard  on  the  path  to  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  mona.stery  atop  one  of  the 
Marble  Mountains  near  Da 
Nang.  An  apprentice  monk 
rests  in  the  arch,  built  over  100 
years  ago. 

Fishing  Boat,  Bag  of  Ha 
Nang — This  narrow  strip  of 
hot  beach  serves  250,000  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  them  war  refu¬ 
gees,  in  South  Vietnam’s  second 
largest  city,  Da  Nang.  Each 
day  the  fishing  boats  come 
through  the  natural  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  dis¬ 
gorge  their  catch  to  w'aiting 
crowds  of  fishmongers  who  in 
turn  sell  them  to  local  markets. 

The  Craftsman — A  Vietna¬ 
mese  carves  a  block  of  marble 
from  the  Marble  Mountains,  six 
peaks  of  solid  marble  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  other  marble 
formations  in  Indochina. 


Ncm  Florida  weekly 

Robert  Heller,  publisher,  and 
Tom  Monahan,  editor,  have  es¬ 
tablished  the  Plantation  Press, 
a  weekly,  at  Plantation,  Fla.  It 
has  a  circulation  of  8,000,  part¬ 
ly  paid. 
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Why  does  the 

Des  Moines  Register  read 

Nationai  Journal  ? 


For  the  same  reason  the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  the  Washington  Post,  Time  and  Forbes  do. 
National  Journal  knows  its  business. 

Our  business  is  Washington.  The  people  ...  the  pressures  ...  the  action  that  make  the  federal 
government  go.  The  in-depth  analysis  and  factual  record  not  found  elsewhere. 

National  Journal  can  increase  an  editorial  writer’s  understanding  of  issues.  It  can  help  a 
reporter  covering  local  news  growing  out  of  national  issues.  National  Journal  can  aid  an  editor’s  selection 
of  pieces  from  Washington.  In  fact.  National  Journal  can  increase  any  journalist’s  ability  to  obtain  solid  fact. 

The  cost  of  National  Journal  varies  from  $1 1  to  $15  weekly.  But  one  thing  remains 
the  same.  National  Journal’s  53  editors,  writers  and  researchers  provide 
you  with  more  fact  and  analysis  per  dollar. 

National  Journal.  Read  by  editors  because  they  need 

to  know.  Should  you  be  reading  National  Journal?  _ .  _  'S 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


National  Journal 


V.OS'f'ft 

I  0af"7®  131 


1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Gentlemen: 

Please  contact  me  with  more  information  about  National  Journal 
and  send  me  a  complimentary  issue.  I  am  under  no  obligation. 


Name. 


Organization 


Phone  (AC. 


Address, 


r.M  prob'e'^'’ 


ASNE  unit  studies 
complaint  procedure 

The  new  Ethics  Committee  of  proposal.  President  Newbold 
the  American  Society  of  News-  Noyes  stressed  that  the  corn- 
paper  Editors  consists  of  five  mittee  is  free  to  consider  all 
past  presidents  of  the  organiza-  aspects  of  the  issue.  He  indi- 
tion.  cated,  however,  that  the  board 

Members  of  the  group,  felt  it  must  have  answers  to 
charged  with  studying  the  most  of  its  questions,  at  least, 
question  of  establishing  ma-  before  it  could  consider  pro- 
chinery  within  the  society  for  ceeding  with  a  complaint  proj- 
the  adjudication  of  specific  ect. 
complaints  directed  at  newspa¬ 
pers,  are:  it  be  supported? 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian 

Science  Monitor.  The  principal  questions  posed 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Dea  by  the  board  were  as  follows : 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  “1.  Is  it  desirable,  in  a  the- 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  oretical  sense,  that  there  be  na- 
Newspapers.  tional  machinery  for  the  airing 

Vermont  Royster,  Wall  and  adjudication  of  specific 
Street  Journal.  complaints  as  to  the  per- 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence  formance  of  individual  newspa- 
Joumal  and  Bulletin.  pers  in  the  United  States? 

The  committee  is  scheduled  “2.  Assuming  this  is  desir- 
to  meet  October  2-3  in  Sorren-  able,  is  ASNE  the  organization 
to,  Maine,  the  same  time  as  the  which  should  provide  such  ma- 
ASNE  board  of  directors  is  chinery?  Can  all,  or  most, 
having  its  fall  meeting.  members  of  ASNE  act  for  their 

The  board  has  directed  to  the  publishers  in  this  regard,  and 
committee  a  number  of  specific  command  their  support? 
questions  about  the  complaint  “3.  Assuming  ASNE  under- 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  4.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . I . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $5  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


takes  this  function,  what  should  tion  against  the  Society  or  its 
be  the  composition  of  the  stand-  complaint  committee  by  a  news- 
ing  ethics  or  complaint  commit-  paper  which  we  declare  has 
tee?  Should  the  group  include  acted  unethically? 
lay  members  as  well  as  mem-  “6.  What  criteria  are  to  be 
bers  of  the  Society?  What  applied  as  to  the  acceptance 
procedure  would  you  suggest  in  and  adjudication  of  complaints? 
handling  a  complaint?  What  Against  what  standards  is  the 
kinds  of  documentation,  testi-  performance  of  an  accused 
mony  or  examination  would  be  newspaper  to  be  judged?  Is  the 
required?  What  ultimately  ASNE  Code  of  Ethics  adequate 
should  be  done  w'ith  a  finding,  as  a  definition  of  such  stand- 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  aids?  If  not,  should  the  Code 
newspaper  which  declines  to  of  Ethics  be  amended? 
publish  it?  What  would  be 

needed  in  the  way  of  staff  to  Referendum  required 

perform  the  necessary  oper¬ 
ations,  at  what  cost?  What  oth-  “7.  Assuming  the  ASNE 
er  expenses  (travel,  etc.)  would  board  decides  that  complaint 
be  involved?  machinery  should  be  estab- 

“4.  How  should  these  activi-  lished  within  ASNE,  is  it  in¬ 
ties  be  financed?  If  they  cannot  cumbent  on  the  board  to  submit 
be  budgeted  out  of  the  Society’s  such  a  proposal  to  a  member- 
income,  should  we  accept  or  ship  referendum?  What  materi- 
seek  a  subsidy  from  foundation  al,  if  any,  should  accompany 
or  other  sources?  Is  such  out-  such  a  yes-or-no  ballot,  inform- 
side  help  available?  ing  members  as  to  the  prob¬ 

lems  involved? 

Legal  problems  „g  Assuming  the  member- 

“5.  What  legal  problems  are  ship  is  to  vote  on  establishment 
involved?  Assuming  we  demand  of  complaint  machinery,  should 
that  a  complainant  sign  a  the  board  bind  itself  to  act  on 
waiver,  on  the  British  pattern,  approval  by  a  simple  majority, 
is  such  a  waiver  legally  bind-  or  does  such  a  project,  as  a 
ing?  Is  there  a  possibility  that  practical  matter,  require  sub- 
another  party,  who  subsequent-  stantial  membership  approval? 
ly  concludes  that  he  has  been  “9.  Assuming  it  is  concluded 
similarly  aggrieved,  can  use  an  that  complaint  machinery  is  not 
adverse  finding  by  our  com-  feasible  on  a  national  basis,  as 
plaint  committee,  or  testimony  presently  proposed,  would  such 
before  the  committee,  in  court  a  project  feasible  for  ASNE 
proceedings  against  the  accused  on  a  regional  or  local  basis?  Or 
newspaper?  Are  the  records  of  might  another  newspaper  organ- 
a  complaint  committee  subject  ization  more  appropriately  un¬ 
to  subpoena  in  this  connection?  dertake  this  function,  national- 
Is  there  a  danger  of  legal  ac-  ly,  regionally  or  locally?” 

Printers  vow  to  oppose 
Dwight  in  political  race 

The  58th  annual  New  En-  and  has  a  half  interest  in  the 
gland  Conference  of  the  Inter-  Greenfield  Recorder  Gazette. 
national  Typographical  Union  His  father,  William  Dwight,  is 
was  concluded  at  Bedford,  N.  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
H.  June  23  after  the  passage  of  can  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
a  resolution  calling  for  “what-  sociation. 
ever  action  is  necessary”  to  de¬ 
feat  Donald  R.  Dwight,  if  he  Worked  in  slate  ofiiee 

should  become  the  Republican 

nominee  for  lieutenant  gover-  Dwight  and  Gov.  Sargent 
nor  of  Massachusetts.  worked  together  in  the  State 

The  printers  charged  that  Department  of  Public  Works 
Dwight  “was  responsible  for  several  years  ago.  Dwight  took 
using  professional  strikebreak-  another  leave  from  his  newspa- 
ers  in  Concord,  N.  H.,”  and  “is  Per  job  to  be  commissioner  of 
affiliated  with  a  family  of  pub-  Finance  and  Administration 
Ushers  who  own  struck  papers  when  Sargent  became  the  state’s 
and  non-union  papers.”  chief  executive. 

Massachusetts  Gov.  Francis  In  commenting  on  the  print- 
Sargent  has  endorsed  Dwight  ers’  resolution,  Dwight  has  re- 
as  his  favorite  candidate  for  called  that  the  Holyoke  local 
lieutenant  governor  on  the  Re-  union  endorsed  his  appointment 
publican  ticket.  to  state  office  and  this  helped 

Dwdght’s  family  owns  the  him  to  receive  the  endorsement 
Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram,  from  the  Democratic  Governors 
the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  Council. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


The  Inland^s  bright  ones 


CHicapo 


a  hu*»l)aiiii 


American' 


I  HE  P4PER 


Panther  chief 
slain  in  battle 


Rail  peace,  strikes  off 


Sharon  s  many  visits 
with  Satan’  bared 


Stock  rally 
wipes  out 
early  loss 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Ctmsultani,  (lopley  International  Corp. 


Here  are  two  bright  and  shining  winners  from 
this  year’s  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  typog¬ 
raphy  contest. 

Chicago  Today  went  compact  (they  don’t  call  it 
tabloid)  in  April  of  1969.  It  was  awarded  first  place 
among  dailies  with  circulation  in  excess  of  75,000. 
A  couple  of  days  earlier  it  had  won  another  typog¬ 
raphy  first. 

The  Paper,  published  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  won  first 
among  offset  newspapers.  The  Paper,  not  yet  three 
years  old,  wins  everj'W’here.  It  won  the  Inland  last 
year.  Its  Women’s  section  won  first  among  offsets 
two  years  in  a  row  in  the  J.  C.  Penney-University 
of  Missouri  competition  for  w'omen’s  page  layout. 

.At  the  least,  the  recognition  of  these  two  eye¬ 
grabbing  papers  proves  that  judges  are  agreed  on 
what  constitutes  good  format.  The  judges  were 
newspaper  editors,  art  directors,  ad  men  and  graph¬ 
ics  designers.  What  this  is  is  functional  makeup, 
look-ahead  makeup,  makeup  in  tune  with  the  70s. 

The  two  have  several  points  in  common — lots  of 
white  space  l)etween  the  elements,  body  and  head 
masses  in  horizontal  rectangles,  emphasis  in  focal 
areas. 

And  they  share  something  more:  All-down  heads. 
The  Paper  goes  all  out  on  all  down,  not  even  cap¬ 
italizing  the  first  word  in  the  head  unless  it  happens 
to  be  a  proper  noun.  Today  went  all-do\vn  when  it 
went  from  being  Chicago’s  American.  Publishers 
who  resist  all-down  heads  will  suffer  severe  shock 
upon  looking  at  The  Paper.  Yet  this  is  a  common 
enough  magazine  style. 

By-lines  in  both  are  flush  to  the  left  margin  of 
the  body  type.  Today’s  jump  lines,  preceded  by  a 
star,  are  flush  to  the  right.  And  they  include  the 
word  “Please.” 


The  Paper  borrows  an  effective  magazine  device 
over  the  roof,  the  head  beside  the  body  instead  of 
atop  the  body.  And  the  language  of  the  head  is 
magazine  teaser  language,  British  headline  lan¬ 
guage. 

How  to  handle  captions  sometimes  is  a  problem 
in  the  six-column  format.  A  three-column  caption, 
set  solid  in  those  units,  is  approximately  44  picas 
wide,  too  gi-eat  a  reach  for  easy  reading. 

The  Paper  solved  this  in  its  three-column  caption 
by  setting  it  one  column  short — about  29  picas — and 
shoving  it  to  the  right.  Space  on  the  left  of  the 
caption  simply  endowed  the  page  with  additional 
air. 

There  are  picture  editors  in  this  world  who  flinch 
when  they  see  part  of  a  head  hacked  off  in  the 
cropping  of  a  glossy.  They  don’t  inhabit  Today, 
however.  Everybody’s  head  was  operated  on  in  this 
page.  And  why  not?  This  kind  of  tight  cropping 
adds  impact.  That  sunburst  in  the  edition  designator 
is  a  color  spot.  Green. 


Most  everyone  agrees  changes  are  demanded  by 
the  Challenging  Seventies.  But  when  you  start  to 
change  something  you  often  run  into  “I  guess  I’m 
old-fashioned,  but  I  don’t  want  to  change  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing.”  Such  objections  to  change 
just  may  be  invalid. 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  critique  of  newspaper 
makeup  exclusively  for  E&P,  Communications  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue, 
La  Jolla,  California  92037.) 


taining  detailed  tables  and  aiama  building  promotion  was 
charts  showing  the  projections  kicked  off  on  June  20  with 
is  available  to  newspaper  ad-  a  special  preview  party.  The 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen-  Home  Builders  Association  of 
cies.  Greater  Cincinnati  awarded 

*  *  ♦  plaques  of  appreciation  to 

DRUGS — A  standing  room  Thomas  R.  Gormley,  vicepres- 

only  crowd  of  550  parents  ident  and  advertising  director 
packed  a  Fort  Worth  auditori-  of  the  Enquirer,  and  to  Francis 
um  to  hear  a  10-member  panel  L-  Dale,  president  and  pub- 
discuss  the  growing  embroil-  lisher. 

ment  of  teen-agers  with  drugs.  The  jiromotion  event  draws 
narcotics  and  hallucinogens.  The  80,000  residents  of  greater  Cin- 
“For  Parents  Only  Drug  For-  cinnati  to  a  single-sight  area, 
um”  was  sponsored  by  the  Fort  featuring  ten  homes  of  varied 
Worth  Star-Telegrntn,  architecture.  The  event  is  kick- 

♦  *  *  ed  off  with  a  special  tabloid 

PHOTO  CLINIC— More  than  section  in  the  Sunday  Enquirer, 

50  high  school  publication  pho-  maintains  a  steady  flovv  of 

tographers  and  their  faculty  publicity  and  advertising 
advisors  attended  a  photo  clinic  through  a  two-week,  three- 
sponsored  bv  the  Pansaic-  period. 

Clifton  (N.  1)  Herftld-Xewn.  *  *  ♦ 

The  clinic  was  conducted  by  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
Jack  Anderson,  chief  photogra-  CLASSROOM  —  Many  unusual 
pher.  Photo  equipment,  process-  and  beneficial  ways  progressive 
ing,  news  pictures  and  job  op-  teachers  used  the  Newspaper  in 
portunities  and  careers  in  pho-  the  Classroom  program  of  the 
topgraphy  were  discussed.  An-  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
derson  displayed  a  variety  of  were  shown  in  a  full  page  of 
news  photos  for  the  group.  A  the  Tribune  on  the  closing  day 
question-and-answer  period  fol-  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  The 
lowed  the  clinic,  which  was  program  is  used  in  fifth  grade 
coordinated  by  Fred  Stehle,  through  high  school.  The  Trib- 


Fund  lends  a  hand 
to  youth  programs 


By  Georfje  Vi’ilt 

Gannett  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  tation  made  by  the  San  Jose 
Newspapers  have  started  a  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News, 
fund  drive  to  provide  summer  looking  ahead  to  1980.  Instead, 
jobs,  educational  and  recreation-  the  newspaper’s  “Economic  An¬ 
al  activities  for  local  youth.  alysis  of  the  San  Francisco 

“Rochester’s  Youth  Opportu-  area  of  dominant  influence 
nity  Fund”  was  inaugurated  .shows  a  decade  of  growth  in 
with  a  contribution  of  $10,000  the  70’s,  with  Santa  Clara 
from  the  newspapers-.sponsored  County’s  rate  of  growth  out- 
“Lend-A-Hand  Fund.  The  fund,  .stripping  the  rest  of  the  mar- 
which  will  be  administered  by  ket.  The  forecast  for  the  70’s 
the  Central  Trust  Company,  is  in  the  persiiective  of  actual 
was  created  to  assist  Rochester  experience  of  the  60’s,  as  re¬ 
youth  whose  opportunities  were  ported  in  a  study  made  by  Stan- 
in  danger  of  being  eliminated  ford  Research  Institute.  It  is 
by  public  fund  cutbacks.  the  first  definitive  economic 

“Some  of  the  city’s  most  study  of  the  San  Francisco  ADI 
promising  youth  programs  have  market. 

been  jeopardized  by  fund  cut-  According  to  the  findings, 
backs,”  said  Vince  Spezzano,  Santa  Clara  County  will  regis- 
Lend-A-Hand  president,  and  ter  the  largest  absolute  amount 
public  service  director  for  the  and  percentage  of  growth  in 

Gannett  Group.  “We  feel  that  the  total  SF-ADI  over  the  70’s. 
these  programs  are  essential  the  study,  Santa  Clara  is 
for  our  youth,  and  are  support-  compared  with  Alameda  and 

ing  this  new  fund  in  hope  that  San  Francisco  Counties, 
it  will  inspire  other  Rochester  Growth,  percentage  of  the 
groups  and  individuals  to  help  ADI  and  percentage  of  gain 

their  citv.”  shown  for  the  total  market 

The  morning  and  Sunday  and  the  three  counties  in  popu- 

Democrat  &  Chronicle,  largest  lation,  total  jobs,  manufactur- 

morning  paper  in  the  Gannett  ing,  construction,  income,  air 

Group,  is  running  daily  feature  nassengers,  retail  sales.  A 

stories  on  city  programs  whose  1960-1969  comparison  of  San 

funds  have  been  eliminated.  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San 

The  articles  include  requests  Jose  newspaper  circulation  shore  so  that  it  could  be  viewed  Greater 

for  public  support.  gains  and  losses  is  also  in-  by  spectators  who  lined  the  woman 

Rochester’s  Lend-A-Hand  eluded,  plus  total  and  national  downtown  shorelines.  Somers, 

Fund  was  created  six  years  ago  display  linage  comparisons.  *  *  *  Models 

to  provide  funds  for  one-time  A  34-page  summary  report  HOMEARAMA — The  Cincin-  ing  insi 

emergency  situations  not  cov-  of  the  Stanford  summary,  con-  nati  Enquirer’s  annual  Home-  Fashion 


PROJECTION— There  was 
nothing  Orwellian  in  a  presen- 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  effices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


THEIR  FIRST  DAY — Summer  Interns  at  the  Toledo  Blade  receive  a  handbook  for  new  employes  of 
the  news  department  when  they  attend  their  first  seminar  conducted  by  William  P.  Day,  assistant 
managing  editor.  In  the  group  are:  Marlene  Gryezewski,  U.  of  Toledo;  Anthony  Okorodudu,  Ohio 
Wesleyan;  Helen  Czepiec,  U  of  Toledo;  Rich  Bergman,  Bowling  Green  State.  Larry  Perrault,  Wayne 
State;  John  Fong,  Ohio  State;  Gary  Petok,  Ohio  U.;  and  Robert  Kinney,  Ohio  State. 
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Busy  program  makes 
intern  corps  happy 


A  summer  intern  at  the  \ew 
flndi-nwick  (N.J.)  Ho)iie  \'ewH 
(55, ()()()  circulation)  jjets  some¬ 
thing  to  do  almost  the  minute 
he  arrives  in  the  newsroom. 

He  is  greeted  with  an  Orien¬ 
tation  Kit.  He  is  taken  on 
a  thorough,  professionally  ori¬ 
ented  tour  o;  the  i)lant  with¬ 
in  the  first  few  days.  He 
IS  i)laced  on  an  immediate 
schedule  of  accomi)anying  beat 
reporters  on  their  rounds 
throughout  the  circulation  area. 

He  is  told  to  expect  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  an  11-part  series  of 
weekly  roundtables;  to  expect 
to  work  at  least  one  week  for 


put  his  or  her  ideas  into  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  publisher  and  most 
did  within  a  few  weeks. 

There  followed  the  naming  of 
a  committee,  headed  by  the  city 
editor,  Robert  J.  Bailyn.  Named 
to  the  committee  was  William 
M.  Boyd,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  two  young  deskmen, 
one  each  from  the  day  and 
night  shifts.  But,  also  named 
was  an  immediate  ex-intern — 
one  who  had  spoken  up  in  the 
previous  sessions.  This  group 
hammered  out  a  program  that 
is  now  in  effect. 

The  Orientation  Kit  contains, 
among  other  things,  maps  of 


the  opposing  shift  or  the  Sun-  the  Home  News  plant,  the  Cen- 
day  staff.  He  is  introduced  to  tral  Jersey  area,  and  the  state; 
the  Director  of  Interns  for  his  a  county  directory,  a  history  of 
shift,  who  will  be  his  ombuds-  the  newspaper,  a  state  locali- 
man  for  the  summer.  ties  directory,  a  stylebook,  a 

The  formal  Program  for  spelling  dictionary,  a  local 


PUBLISHER  Hugh  N.  Boyd  of  the  Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  NJ., 
talks  with  interns  Dominick  Mazzagetti,  a  student  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Law,  and  Brien  Lee,  a  journalism  major  at  Mar¬ 
quette  University. 

each  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4 
in  the  seminar  room.  The  atmo 
sphere  is  informal.  The  ses 
sions  last  an  hour. 

The  purpose  is  two-fold;  to 


Summer  Interns  was  born  a  news  coverage  guideline.  It’s  a  expose  the  interns  to  the  ex¬ 


year  ago  when  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 
publisher  of  the  Home  News, 
had  a  farewell  coffee  hour  for 
the  interns.  In  a  nice  way,  they 
gave  him  an  earful.  He  lis¬ 
tened,  and  invited  them  back 
for  dinner  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays. 

At  the  dinner,  held  in  the 
Alumni-Faculty  Club  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  the  former  in¬ 
terns  and  the  editors  batted 
about  a  number  of  ideas  on  how 
the  internships  could  become 
more  meaningful  for  all.  Boyd 
asked  that  each  former  intern 


Health  agencies 
urged  to  sponsor 
medical  writing 

A  proposal  that  volunteer 
health  agencies  combine  in 
efforts  to  finance  the  training 
of  “bright  young  minds”  inter- 
sultation.  And,  since  they  are  terial  to  write  up  under  their  ested  in  medical  writing  was 


full  day’s  reading 

The  young  deskmen  on  the 
committee  have  volunteered  to 
be  the  Directors  of  Interns  for 
their  shifts.  These  men  are 
usually  in  the  office  and  readily 
available  for  guidance  and  con 


perts  on  the  Home  News  staff, 
and  to  allow  the  interns  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  how  the 
program  and  their  work  are 
progressing. 

Beat  reporters  are  encourag¬ 
ed  to  give  the  interns  some  ma- 


not  supervising  editors,  the  in¬ 
tern  doesn’t  have  to  worry 
about  getting  his  “head 
chopped  off”  for  asking  a  “stu¬ 
pid  question.” 

A  cornerstone  of  the  pro¬ 


guidance.  As  the  interns  de¬ 
velop,  they  take  on  a  greater 
burden  and  the  regular  repor¬ 
ter  starts  to  be  an  observer. 

Copy  written  by  the  interns 
is  edited  with  carbon  paper  so 


gram  is  the  series  of  weekly  that  changes  are  readily  appar- 
round  tables.  These  are  held  ent  and  easily  shown. 


SHOP  TALK — Publisher  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  back  to  camera,  presides  over  a  workshop  for  summer 
interns,  part  of  a  special  program  of  orientation  and  instruction  instituted  this  year  at  the  Home 
News,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Other  executives  at  the  session  are  William  M.  Boyd,  left,  background, 
and  Richard  N.  Sheble,  general  manager,  at  center  of  the  table. 


made  in  New  York  (June  3) 
after  the  1969  Russell  L.  Cecil 
Writing  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Arthritis  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by 
Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  New 
York  University,  w'ho  was 
luncheon  speakei*.  He  said  that 
an  interested  student  who  oth¬ 
erwise  might  not  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend  college  and  study  journal¬ 
ism  could  be  attracted  into 
medical  reporting  if  volunteer 
health  agencies  would  combine 
to  provide  scholarship  aid. 

He  cited  as  one  index  of  in¬ 
terest  in  medical  and  science 
reporting  the  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Science  Writers  from 
12  charter  members  in  1934  to 
21  “life”  members  and  274  ac¬ 
tive  members  as  of  February, 
1970.  In  both  cases,  Kriegh¬ 
baum  said,  the  figures  rep¬ 
resented  practically  all  of  those 
reporters  spending  half  or 
more  of  their  working  time  on 
medicine  and  science  coverage. 

Cecil  awards  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  category  for  1969  went  to 
Ronald  Kotulak  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  first  prize;  Sharon 
Kay  McEachern,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon; 
Harry  Nelson,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 
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Greeley’s  disciples 
‘go’  for  Mae  West 

Bv  l^nora  Vi'illiainson 


When  some  400  members  of 
the  “world  press”  are  invited  to 
a  New  York  City  press  confer¬ 
ence  for  a  veteran  movie  star 
and  nearly  all  of  them  show 
up,  plus  a  few  who  invite  them¬ 
selves — it  must  be  something 
special. 

And  indeed  it  was.  Members 
of  the  press,  and  assorted  oth¬ 
ers,  arrived  early,  sat  straight 
in  their  gilt  chairs,  observed 
the  ground  rules  announced  by 
the  movie  company  executive 
and  had  themselves  a  marvel¬ 
ous  hour  looking,  listening, 
talking,  and  laughing  with  Mae 
West.  Young,  old,  and  in- 
between  had  been  a  pre¬ 
conference  buzz  of  mingled 
awe,  curiosity  and  a  little  anx¬ 
iety  lest  the  lady  not  live  up  to 
the  legend. 

The  legend 

But  the  moment  Miss  West — 
that  was  the  respectful  fonn  of 
address  throughout  the  press 
conference — swept  into  the 
Royal  Box  of  the  Americana 
Hotel  in  a  pink  and  white  wool 
pants  suit  and  stood  still  on  the 
raised  platform  ringed  by  a 
.solid  wall  of  photographers  and 
a  halo  of  diamond  sparkles 
from  what  must  have  been  a 
hundred  flash  bulbs  within  a 
few  yards  of  her  face,  the  leg¬ 
end  was  intact. 

“Well,”  she  said  in  that 
world-famous  tone,  “I’m  glad  to 
be  here.”  And  everybody 
laughed  because  they  obviously 
were  glad  they  had  come  up  to 
see  her. 

Her  first  visit  to  New  York 
since  19.56,  the  star  came  for 
the  premiere  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  film.  “Myra 
Breckinridge,”  marking  her  re¬ 
turn  to  the  screen.  Gesturing 
with  one  hand  full  of  pale  pink 
chiffon  and  the  other  Ijedecked 
with  diamonds.  Mae  frankly 
said  “they”  didn’t  i)ut  enough 
of  her  in  the  movie — ^but  de¬ 
clared  of  course  she  would  nev¬ 
er  have  played  Myra. 

The  lady  doesn’t  ramble.  .An¬ 
swers  come  immediately,  often 
in  one,  two  or  three  wmrd  sen¬ 
tences  that  tell  all.  One  news- 
woman  was  saying  afterwards 
in  open  admiration,  “She  always 
manages  to  say  the  right  thing.” 
.Another  was  relishing  “the  one 
w’ord  answers,”  but  mostly 
everj^one  left  smiling  at  every¬ 
one  else. 


Mae  made  a  point  in  several 
replies  that  she  likes  her 
faults,  which  are  not  many 
anyway.  “I  don’t  drink,  I  don’t 
smoke,  I’m  health  minded.”  Her 
diet?  “Fresh  fruits — and  vege¬ 
tables  —  veiy  little  meat  — 
chicken  and  fish.” 

.Advice  about  sex 

And  then  just  to  make  sure 
the  press  got  the  message  a 
little  later  on  when  some  young 
voice  asked  plaintively  what 
advice  she’d  give  to  women  who 
would  like  success  with  men: 
“Stop  smoking,  drinking;  take 
care  of  yourself  and  then  sex 
will  take  care  of  you.” 

Asked  about  the  “gay  liber¬ 
ation  movement,”  she  brought 
the  house  down  with  the  music 
she  put  into  “Ga-y  boys?  I.ooks 
like  they  are  going  to  take 
over.” 

Her  view  of  Raquel  Welch 
(another  star  in  the  movie)  as 
a  sex  symbol?  The  rapport  be¬ 
tween  audience  and  star  was 
.soaring  and  she  hit  with  the 
reply,  “Now,  we  have  sex  sym¬ 
bols  without  sex  personality.” 

One  or  two  questions  verged 
on  the  impertinent.  So  intense 
was  the  concentration  that 
when  one  slightly-off  color 
question  nearly  got  asked  over 
laughter  of  another  answer,  the 
questioner  was  roundly  shushed 
by  several  people  nearby.  Only 
one  discordant  note  was 
brought  up  by  a  male  who  cold¬ 
ly  included  the  phrase  “you 
have  been  in  jail”  in  his  ques¬ 
tion.  .A  few  gasped.  Mae 
launched  into  the  story  of  a 
dance  sequence  which  got  her 
10  days  in  jail — she  had  de¬ 
cided  to  fight  the  case  and  lost— 
but  as  explained  she  knew  if 
she  went  to  jail  she’d  be 
treated  like  a  “society  person.” 
which  she  w'as.  The  warden 
took  her  out  driving  every 
night  and  he  had  a  lovely  moth¬ 
er  who  was  a  fan.  A  delicious 
performance  and  any  implied 
venom  was  pulled  from  the 
question. 

Her  favorile  actor 

She  allowed  she  was  for  the 
woman’s  liberation  movement 
and  that  Cary  Grant  was  her 
favorite  star,  and  that  she  is 
satisfied  with  her  life.  “Nothing 
that  I  really  wanted  I  didn’t 
get.”  She  assured  the  happy 
press  that  there’ll  be  plenty  of 


her  in  the  next  picture,  “Dia¬ 
mond  Lil”:  “I’ll  be  runnin’  that 
one.” 

Mae  was  never  impatient, 
she  stood  firmly  in  one  spot 
throughout  the  long  sequence  of 
questions.  And  when  it  was 
over — not  that  she  indicated  it 
was  over,  the  movie  company 
did — she  accepted  red  roses 
from  the  press  and  the  hotel, 
tilted  her  head  high  for  the 
photographers  and  was  escort¬ 
ed  out  by  a  squad  of  beaming 
gentlemen. 

Oh,  yes.  About  those  ground 
rules  announced  before  Miss 
We.st  arrived:  “1.  We  ask  your 


A1  Neuharth 
gives  women 
some  advice 

A1  Neuharth,  pi’esident  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  told  some 
400  women  that  “the  fact  this 
is  still  so  much  a  man’s  world 
is  mostly  your  fault.” 

He  spoke  at  the  annual 
awards  dinner  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women  in 
New  Orleans  June  2.5. 

He  said: 

“This  man’s  world,  our  own 
over-manned  profession,  is 
ready  for  you.  Too  many  of  you 
are  not  ready  yourselves.” 

Neuharth  said  women  today 
generally  fell  into  three  class¬ 
es  —  Mo<lerate  feminists  who 
want  to  be  a  part  of  this  soci¬ 
ety  and  want  “in”;  radical  ex¬ 
tremists  who  want  “out”,  and 
the  vast  majority  who  really 
don’t  care. 

He  said  the  extremists  are 
“wrong  in  wanting  to  escape 
from  society  and  unless  they 
raise  their  aims  and  lower 
their  voices,  those  extremists 
may  actually  block  the  very  so¬ 
cial  changes  which  they  seek.” 

Neuharth  added;  “The  mod¬ 
ern,  moderate  feminists,  or  hu¬ 
manists,  whose  aim  is  as  high 
as  their  voices  are  the  key  to 
whether  w'omen  can  really  be 
equals  to  men  in  this  society.” 

He  told  the  NFPW’  members — 
most  of  whom  are  associated 
with  the  communications  fields — 
that  it  is  women  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  who  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  help 
bring  about  that  social  change. 

Quoting  from  a  number  of 
successful  women,  Neuharth 
urged  the  press  women  to 
“work,  put  some  starch  in  your 
spines,  apply  yourself,  bread 
tradition,  react  like  a  person, 
prepare  yourself  and  establish 
your  own  identity.” 


cooperation  and  please  don’t 
smoke  cigars.  2.  There  will  be  a 
photographers’  session  when 
she  first  gets  here,  and  after¬ 
wards;  but  not  during  the 
press  conference.  3.  She  will 
accept  questions  from  the 
floor.”  From  those  words  on, 
the  press  mission  was  A-OK  all 
the  way. 

Word  of  its  success  spread 
over  town.  Not  an  hour  later  a 
foreign  correspondent  recently 
arrived  from  Saigon  said  he’d 
heard  about  it,  “and  she’s  77?” 

We  all,  including  those  under 
30,  should  look  and  talk  so 
good. 


Governor  puts 
reporter’s  name 
on  new  bridge 

Clay  Wade  Bailey,  Frankfort 
correspondent  for  the  Kentucky 
r<)st  &  Tinies-Stur,  will  have  a 
bridge  named  for  him. 

The  new  bridge,  over  the 
Ohio  River  between  Covington 
and  Cincinnati,  will  be  called 
the  Clay  Wade  Bailey  Bridge, 
an  honor  designated  to  him  by 
Kentucky  Governor  Louie  B. 
Nunn  on  June  18. 

In  announcing  the  name,  the 
Governor  praised  Bailey  for  his 
“deep  loyalty  to  the  truth  .  .  . 
(a  man)  who  has  probed  amid 
the  public  affairs  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth  more  than  four  de¬ 
cades  as  a  respected  newsman 
and  concerned  citizen.” 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  in  the  official 
delegation  that  paid  tribute  to 
Bailey  at  the  ceremony.  Scripps 
said  he  was  “particularly 
gratified  to  know  that  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  is  so  rec¬ 
ognized,  particularly  for  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization.” 

Bailey  has  been  closely  linked 
with  the  bridge,  known  until 
now  as  the  C.  &  0.  Bridge,  for 
nearly  two  years — in  its  closing 
by  the  state  as  “dangerous,”  in 
the  planning  for  the  new  span 
to  replace  it,  in  many  other 
news  facets  concerning  it. 

The  naming  of  the  new 
bridge,  announced  just  before 
the  start  of  demolition  work  on 
the  old  bridge,  left  Bailey  prac¬ 
tically  speechless.  He  could 
only  say  in  reply  that  he  was 
“humbled”  by  the  honor,  that 
he  hoped  the  new  bridge 
“would  serve  the  area  for  many 
years  in  the  future.” 

For  40  years  Bailey,  now  64, 
has  covered  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  news  in  Frankfort.  He 
has  been  with  the  Kentucky 
Post  &  Times-Star  33  of  these 
years. 
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Guild  fines 
are  ruled 
‘excessive’ 

Fines  imposed  by  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  on  nine  members  who 
crossed  picket  lines  during  a 
1968  strike  were  excessive  and 
unreasonable,  a  trial  examiner 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ruled. 

The  guild,  in  its  statement  to 
the  examiner,  Abraham  H. 
.Mailer,  maintained  the  fines 
were  not  excessive  and  that  im¬ 
posing  them  was  within  its 
rights. 

The  employes,  seven  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  two 
from  the  Evening  Star,  crossed 
the  picket  lines  of  Local  19  of 
the  Washington  Stereotypers 
Union  set  up  around  the  two 
papers  in  July,  1968.  The  two 
Star  employes  subsequently 
resigned  from  the  guild. 

Mailer  ordered  the  guild  to 
rescind  the  fines  and  repay, 
with  6  percent  annual  interest, 
any  monies  taken  in  fines  from 
the  employes. 

The  guild,  first  by  executive 
decision  and  then  by  member¬ 
ship  vote,  decided  to  honor  the 
picket  lines  while  the  stereo¬ 
typers  negotiated  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  The  picketing  lasted  from 
July  24  to  27. 

It  was  not  until  July  22, 
1969,  however,  that  the  final 
decision  was  made  by  the  guild 
to  impose  the  fines,  ranging 
from  $100  to  $300. 

In  handing  dowm  the  ruling 
based  “solely  on  the  grounds  of 
the  alleged  excessiveness  of  the 
fines,”  Mailer  rejected  the 
newspapers’  contention  that  the 
delay  in  lexying  the  fines  was 
prejudicial  against  the  em¬ 
ployes. 

“To  the  contrary  .  .  .  the 
union’s  delay  enabled  Ann  Click 
and  Richard  Bailey  to  termi¬ 
nate  their  membership  in  the 
union  before  action  was  taken 
against  them  and  thus,  in  my 
opinion,  nrevented  the  union 
from  legally  imposing  any  fine 
upon  them,”  Mailer  wrote  in 
his  decision. 

His  .statement  went  on  to 
uphold  the  right  of  a  union  to 
fine  members  for  violation  of 
its  regulations,  but  said  any 
members  in  violation  should  be 
warned,  and  have  knowledge 
of,  the  limits  of  possible  fines. 
He  noted  that  in  all  but  one 
case,  the  fines  in  ((uestion  were 
more  than  the  employes  earned 
during  the  period  in  question. 
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Executive  editor 

John  C.  Quinn  has  assumed 
additional  duties  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Rochester — the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union.  He  wdll  continue 
to  manage  the  Gannett  News 
Seiwice.  He  joined  the  Gannett 
group  in  1966  as  director  of 
news  after  23  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  IluUetin. 

Ban  on  photos 
in  U.S.  court 
area  altered 

All  three  memljers  of  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  said  in  a  ruling  this 
week  that  the  District  judge 
went  too  far  in  restricting 
news  photography  in  and 
around  the  Federal  Building 
that  houses  the  courts  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  rules  set  forth  before 
the  start  of  the  trial  of  the 
Conspiracy  Seven  that  lasted 
five  months  were  broader  than 
were  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  stated  purpose  of  preserv¬ 
ing  decorum  in  the  courts,  the 
appellate  judges  said. 

The  rule  was  challenged  af¬ 
ter  Joel  Snyder,  a  photograph 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal¬ 
ism  Review,  was  denied  en¬ 
trance  to  a  marshal’s  office  on 
the  24th  floor  of  the  skyscraper 
to  photograph  a  line  of 
newsmen  assigned  to  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  Seven  trial. 

“The  protection  of  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  courtroom  offers  no 
justification  for  such  a  broad 
scope  of  exclusion,”  the  Court 
of  Appeals  held. 

“We  think  that  the  District 
Court  was  acting  within  its 
discretion  in  prohibiting  photo¬ 
graphing  and  broadcasting  in¬ 
side,  as  well  as  in  the  areas 
adiacent  to  the  courtrooms. 
How’ever,  the  extension  to  the 
floors  of  the  Federal  Building 
where  thei'e  are  no  courtrooms, 
to  the  larger  center  lobby  on 
the  fir.st  floor,  and  to  the  plaza 
and  outside  areas  surrounding 
the  building”  is  unnecessary. 


Heads  Rotary  Club 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers,  was  installed  this  week 
as  the  .59th  president  of  the 
Springfield  Rotary  Club. 
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Bridge  column  team  ' 

captures  world  title 

When  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  launched  a  new  column. 
The  .Aces  on  Bridge,  early  in 
June  under  the  by-line  of  Texas 
millionaire  Ira  G.  Corn  Jr.,  the 
sjTidicate,  Com  and  the  team 
hoped  to  climax  the  month  with 
the  first  world  bridge  champi¬ 
onship  for  the  United  States 
since  1954. 

On  June  25,  in  Stockholm, 
the  Aces  of  Dallas  w'on  that 
world  title  in  finals  over  thel 
team  of  Nationalist  China,] 
Taiwan.  ' 

The  Texas  financier  and 
bridge  addict  created  the  Dal¬ 
las  .Aces  and  has  financed  the 
unique  team  with  more  than 
$300,000,  in  a  drive  toward  his 
goal  of  dethroning  the  Italian 
Blues,  a  team  that  dominated 
international  bridge  competition 
for  years. 

The  newspaper  column  is  the| 
first  maior  commerical  venturej 
of  the  Dallas  Aces.  It  is  offered' 
daily  with  a  separate  Sunday! 
release  for  letterpress  and 
offset. 

• 

Ex-hippie  writes  off 
radicalism  in  prison 

David  Valler,  25,  who  is  serv-, 
ing  a  7-10  year  sentence  at 
Jackson  State  Prison  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  the  author  of  a  6-part 
series  for  newspapers,  “The 
Unmaking  of  a  Student  Radi¬ 
cal”. 

Valler,  an  ex-hippie  leader, 
drug  addict  and  student  revolu-| 
tionary,  has  written  an  account 
of  the  results  of  his  thinking; 
while  in  prison.  He  now  repudi-| 
ates  his  radical  and  drug  activ-| 
ities.  j 

TJniversal  Press  Syndicate,! 
475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,* 
N.  Y.,  is  offering  the  series.  ! 

• 

Panhandle  paper 
no  lunger  a  daily 

The  Child7-ess  (Tex.)  Index 
has  turned  to  publication  three 
days  a  week,  Sunday,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  after  having' 
lieen  a  daily  for  40  years,  ..Jew-, 
ing  a  large  area  of  the  Texas 
Panhandle. 

The  Index  improved  its  prin¬ 
ting  facilities  by  converting  *o 
off.set  a  year  ago  but  the  de¬ 
cline  in  population  and  loss  of 
retail  outlets  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  as  a  daily  pub¬ 
lication,  Hal  C.  Hiller,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  .said. 

Morris  Higley.  publisher, 
said  the  Index  can  return  to 
daily  operation  when  conditions 
warrant.  The  Index  is  in  its 
82nd  year  of  publication. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

STUDENTS  CLOSE  THE  GAP 


A  weekly  newspaper  and  a 
college  journalism  department 
have  united  in  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap  in 
Northern  California. 

Beginning  last  spring  quar¬ 
ter,  the  Arcnta  Vniov,  circula¬ 
tion  about  3,700  in  a  city  of 
9,100,  published  a  page  of  news 
and  feature  stories  about  the 
activities  and  programs  carried 
on  by  the  students,  faculty  and 
staff  of  Humboldt  State  Col¬ 
lege.  But  the  copy  was  not 
provided  by  the  college’s  public 
relations  office — it  was  written 
and  edited  by  students  enrolled 
in  a  special  internship  class. 

Union  Editor  Alann  Steen, 
a  graduate  of  the  .7,100-student 
school,  saw  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  program,  an  attempt  to 
create  better  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  campus  and  the  com¬ 
munity  early  last  year.  It  be¬ 
came  more  than  just  an  idea  at 
a  retreat  held  in  January  at¬ 
tended  by  -students,  faculty,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  civic  leaders 
from  Areata  and  the  surroun¬ 
ding  community. 

A  page  in  llio  paper 

“I  saw  that  the  college  was 
not  understood  and  that  the 
students  were  not  understood,” 
Steen  recalls.  “The  best  way  to 
communicate  was  through  a 
paee  in  the  paper.” 

He  got  approval  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  from  his  nublisher,  Gordon 
G.  Hadley,  and  took  the  matter 
up  with  M.  H.  McClary,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  .Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  college.  He  as¬ 
signed  Howard  L.  Seemann,  an 
assistant  profes.sor,  to  the  task 
of  coordinating  the  project. 

Eight  students,  in  addition  to 
a  senior  who  worked  with 
Seemann  on  editing  and  laying 
out  the  page,  enrolled  in  the 
course.  One  of  the  students  was 
assigned  as  staff  photographer. 
Thev  were  offered  three  kinds 
of  “(  redit.”: 

Two  units  of  academic 
credit. 

Payment  of  1.7  cents  a 
column  inch  for  stories  and  $2 
each  for  photos,  paid  by  the 
Union. 

An  opportunity  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  set  of  clippings  of 
their  published  work. 

Students  were  encouraged  to 
come  up  with  story  ideas  of 
their  own,  the  kind  of  stories 
that  would  help  explain  the 
campus  to  the  community.  As¬ 
signments  were  made  by 
Seemann  at  weekly  meetings  of 
the  class. 


Examples  of  slurics 

Here  are  some  examples  of 
the  kind  of  stories  published  on 
the  page,  which  carried  a 
“Town  and  Gown”  logo : 

“Their  Wedding  Was  a 
Farce,”  about  a  young  couple 
that  lived  together  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  getting  mar¬ 
ried. 

“Teachers-to-Be  Play  Num¬ 
bers  Game — for  Jobs,”  details 
on  the  surplus  teacher  situation 
in  California  public  schools. 

•  “HSC  Is  a  ‘Family  Affair’ 
for  26  Man  and  Wife  Teams,” 
about  the  couples  who  work  on 
campus. 

•  A  survey  of  the  status  of 
organized  religion  on  campus. 

•  “Small  Radical  Groups 
Work  Quietly  to  Arouse  Stu¬ 
dents  From  Apathy,”  a  report 
on  the  student  left. 

•  An  inter\’iew  on  the  new 
student  body  president,  a  black 
from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  and  his  views  on  commu¬ 
nity  relations. 

•  “Party  at  HSC  Means  Re¬ 
publican,”  a  report  on  campus 
political  parties. 

•  A  photoirraph  of  a  student 
who  lives  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
behind  the  wooded  campus. 

•  “Students  Confronted  With 
Own  Prejudices  in  Classes,”  a 
survey  of  the  black  culture 
courses  offered. 

•  “Single  Profs  Play  ‘Dating 
Game’ — They  ‘Migrate’  to  San 
Francisco,”  a  report  on  what 
single  professors  do  for  social 
life  in  this  isolated  community. 

•  “More  School  Ahead,”  a 
survey  of  what  graduating  sen¬ 
iors  plan  to  do. 

In  addition  to  covering  sto¬ 
ries  for  the  special  page,  other 
assignments  of  more  than  gen¬ 
eral  interest  were  snotted  on 
page  one  by  Steen.  All  students 
were  given  assignments  on  the 
post-Cambodia  invasion  student 
strike,  which  Steen  used  to 
write  a  wrapup  of  the  week’s 
activities. 

To  be  continued 

In  evaluating  the  project, 
which  will  be  continued  next 
year,  Steen  says  there’s  been 
quite  a  bit  of  response  in  the 
community.  As  a  whole,  most 
neople  really  enjoved  reading 
it.” 

McClary  praised  the  project 
as  “an  excellent  opportunity 
for  student  journalists  to  write 
for  a  community  publication 
and  has  increased  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  campus  and- 
community. 


Weeklies’  financial  report 

Compiled  from  the  161  usable  reports  out  of  the  175  submitted 
(Circulation  range  from  871  to  22,238;  circulation  average  3,480) 


AVERAGE  PER  CENT 


INCOME  ]968 

Local  Advertising  .  46.7% 

National  Advertising  .  4.4 

Classified  Advertising  .  7.4 

Legal  Advertising  .  3.6 

Total  Advertising  .  62.1 

Circulation  .  9.8 

Commercial  Printing  .  16.6 

Miscellaneous  I  1 .5 

Total  Income  .  100.0% 

Expenditures  (as  per  cent  of  total  Income) 

Office  Salaries  (all  except  publisher's  salary)  ....  15.3% 

Shop  Wages  .  22.6 

Materials  .  17.0 

Depreciation  .  4.5 

Taxes  (all  except  income)  .  2.8 

All  other  expenses  .  23.3 _ 

Total  Expense  .  85.5 

Net  Income,  including  publisher's  salary .  1 4.5 

Total  Expense  and  Net  Income .  100.0% 


Adjusted  Net  Income,  LESS  publisher's  salary  ... 


Net  income 
of  average 
weekly  dips 

The  average  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  earned  net  income  of  8.5% 
in  1969 — almost  equal  to  the 
profit  in  the  previous  year — 
according  to  a  summary  of  re¬ 
ports  from  175  publishers. 

Carl  C.  Webb,  manager  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  conducted 
the  19th  annual  cost  study  for 
the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 

“More  volume  but  slightly 
less  net  income”  was  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  newspapers  in  40 
states,  Webb  said. 

The  net  income  was  figured 
after  deducting  a  uniform  and 
modest  salary  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  average  income  per  sub¬ 
scriber  for  all  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  study  for  1969 
was  $43.15,  an  increase  of  $7.95 
per  paper  over  a  year  ago.  The 
composite  showed  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  income  per  subscriber  as 
follows :  Advertising,  $25.60 ; 
circulation,  $3.54 ;  printing, 
$12.23;  miscellaneous,  $4.48. 

Income  for  the  paper  per  em¬ 
ploye  for  the  year  was  $15,238, 
a  drop  of  $357  from  the  aver¬ 
age  for  1968.  The  average 
weekly  newspaper  employed  9.2 


persons  and  had  an  average  of 
379  subscribers  per  employe. 

Two-thirds  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  papers  were  i)i’inted  on 
offset  presses,  as  compared 
with  one-third  in  1965.  Of  the 
111  offset  papers,  68  of  them 
shared  presses  in  central  print¬ 
ing  plants. 

• 

Powell  consolidates 
New  England  weeklies 

The  United  Opinion,  104- 
year-old  weekly  newspaper  of 
Bradford,  Vei-mont,  has  been 
purchased  by  Robert  R.  Powell, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Woodsville,  (N,  H.)  North 

Country  Journal.  The  United 
Opinion  was  sold  by  John 
Drysdale  who  also  publishes  a 
weekly  paper  in  Randolph,  Ver¬ 
mont, 

On  July  1  Powell  merged  the 
North  Country  Journal  and  the 
United  Opinion  into  the  North 
Country  Jourttal-Opinion.  It 
will  be  printed  offset  in  stan¬ 
dard  size  with  initial  circula¬ 
tion  of  3,500. 


study  for  1969  Station  sale  OK’d 
icrease  of  $7.95  Springfield  Broadcasting  Co. 
i  year  ago.  The  has  received  authority  from  the 
d  the  distribu-  Federal  Communications  Com- 
?r  subscriber  as  mission  to  acquire  radio  station 
tising,  $25.60;  KHMO  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  for 
.54;  printing,  $600,000  from  Mark  Twain 
eous,  $4.48.  Broadcasting  Co.  The  Spring- 
!  paper  per  em-  field  firm  is  a  subsidiai*y  of 
ar  was  $15,238,  Springfield  Newspapers  Inc., 
from  the  aver-  publisher  of  the  morning,  eve- 
The  average  ning  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
?r  employed  9.2  Springfield,  Mo. 
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Linage  dips  reflect 
setback  in  economy 


The  slowdown  in  the  economy 
coupled  with  inflation  continues 
to  adversely  affect  the  sale 
of  newspaper  advertising,  the 
52-Cities  report  of  the  Media 
Records  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1970  indicates. 

The  r)2-cities  trend,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
from  Me<lia  Records  measure¬ 
ments,  shows  that  volume  in 
May  declined  by  13,185,000 
lines  or  49^^  less  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

All  categories,  except  retail, 
which  was  up  slightly,  were 
down  in  May  compared  to  May, 
l!)fi!)  From  a  volume  .stand¬ 
point.  classified  linage  was  the 
hardest  hit,  going  from  95,737,- 
000  lines  to  87,381,000  lines. 
Year-to-date  totals  show  clas¬ 
sified  running  8.8%  behind  1969. 

The  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board  noted  that  the 
help-wanted  ad  index  dropped 
sharply  in  May  for  the  third 
consecutive  month.  .At  180 
(1957-59  equals  100),  the  index 
stands  6  points  below  April’s 
reading.  It  is  53  points  below 
its  year-ago  level.  May’s  read¬ 
ing,  NICB  said,  represents  the 
index’s  lowest  figure  since 
November  1965. 

The  index  measures  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  help  wanted  ads  in  52 
major  newspapers.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  changes  in 
business  conditions. 

Financial  advertising  linage 
w’as  down  in  May  by  15.8%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Media  Records  and 
.9%  for  the  year  to  date. 

General  and  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  also  fell  off  in  May. 
General  declined  by  9.8%  and 
automotive  dropped  6.8% .  (chart 
on  page  36) 

■Ad  revenue  is  steady 

Despite  the  slide  in  linage, 
newspapers’  total  advertising 
revenue  estimated  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
remained  steady.  Retail  re¬ 
venues,  the  bureau  estimated, 
rose  by  4.6%  in  May  and  by 
6.6%  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1970. 

These  gains  outweighed  de¬ 
clines  in  other  classfications  so 
that  total  ad  revenues  in¬ 
creased  by  .5%  for  May  and  by 
1.7'^^  for  the  first  five  months. 

The  Bureau’s  dollar  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  on  Media  Rec¬ 
ords’  52-cities  report  and  reflect 
changes  in  rates  and  distribu¬ 
tion  as  computed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  research  department. 

Not  only  are  inflationary  con¬ 


ditions  affecting  advei-tising 
sales,  but,  according  to  a  poll 
by  Warwick  &  Legler  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  they  are  causing 
eight  out  of  ten  families  to 
modify  their  buying  habits. 

In  a  nationwide  survey  of  6,- 
300  households,  completed  in 
April,  the  agency  asked  respon¬ 
dents  to  describe  how  inflation 
had  affected  their  purchase  in 
nine  product  categories;  foods, 
drugs,  appliances,  liquor,  beer, 
clothing,  toiletries  and  cosmet¬ 
ics,  detergents,  personal  soap. 

Buying  habits  cliange 

Sol  Katz,  senior  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  agency,  renorted 
how  consumers  are  modifying 
their  buying  habits  in  each 
category. 

“In  the  category  of  food, 
household  income  is  critical  in 
a  fnivilv’s  reaction  to  infla¬ 
tion,’’  Katz  said.  “The  highest 
incidence  of  continued  use  of 
national  brands  is  concentrated 
in  the  $15,000  and  over  level. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  $5,000  and  under,  31% — 
the  largest  such  incidence — 
report  that  they  do  without. 

“The  middle  income  groups 
are  switching  to  private  la¬ 
bels.’’  he  said.  This  was  estab- 
li.shed  by  a  Foote,  Cone,  Beld- 
ing  Advertising  Inc.  surv^ey 
(E  &  P  June  20). 

“Food  is  the  largest  category 
to  make  a  switch  to  private 
brands,”  Katz  noted.  “As  a  dai¬ 
ly  use  and  necessity  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  major  ways  to 
sa'^e  ”  he  said. 

“Age  is  another  key  factor  in 
determining  how  respondents 
are  modifying  their  purchases 
of  food.  We  find  more  older 
households  continuing  to  buy 
national  brands  as  previously 
and  also  using  less  food  in  gen¬ 
eral.” 

Drug  purchases  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  affected  by  infla¬ 
tion,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  product  category 
and  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  alternatives.  The  higher 
income  families  continue  to 
purchase  national  brands  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  under  $5,- 
000  income  households.  But  in 
all  cases,  there  is  a  noticeable 
lack  of  switching  to  private  la¬ 
bel  drugs. 

Inflation  has  affected  appli¬ 
ance  purchases  by  making  them 
a  postponable  item  or  a  sales 
purchase.  Only  the  over  $15,000 
income  category  appears  to  be 
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less  affected,  as  20%  report  no 
modification  of  buying  habits. 

The  impact  of  inflation  on 
the  purchase  of  beer  and  liquor 
is  about  the  same.  The  most 
common  response  seems  to  be 
less  use.  Decrease  in  consump¬ 
tion  is  reported  most  often  in 
households  with  incomes  of  $5,- 
000  to  $10,000. 

Soap  .sales  hold  up 

Clothing  appears  to  be  a  post¬ 
ponable  item  as  a  means  of 
combating  inflation. 

Half  the  people  surveyed  buy 
toiletries  and  cosmetics  more 
selectively.  Interestingly,  buy¬ 
ing  nationally  advertised  brands 
only  when  they  are  on  sale  is 
observed  more  frequently  among 
high  than  among  low  income 
respondents. 

Soap  and  detergents  (70%), 
along  with  food,  are  the  items 
most  subject  to  selective  shop¬ 
ping;  that  is,  consumers  wait 
for  sales  or  switch  to  cheaper 
brands.  Even  among  the  more 
affluent,  over  $15,000  incomes, 
6(;%  are  looking  to  save  when 
buying  detergents. 

Of  all  the  nine  household 
items  covered  by  the  survey, 
personal  soap  appears  to  be  the 
least  affected  by  inflation,  as 
33%  report  no  affect  on  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  this  item. 

Fortune  magazine’s  semi¬ 
annual  economic  forecast  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  U.S.  economy  has 
turned  the  corner  and  that  real 
economic  growth  will  accelerate 
over  the  next  18  months. 


Milwaukee  papers 
slowed  by  walkout 

This  week’s  editions  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wise).  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  were  cur¬ 
tailed  while  members  of  craft 
unions  respected  the  picket  line 
of  16  electricians  who  walked 
out  June  25  in  a  wage  dispute. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  publisher  of 
the  Journal,  said  Local  494, 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  had  demanded  a  raise 
of  94  cents  an  hour  in  a  one- 
year  contract.  In  federal  medi¬ 
ation  the  company  offered  a 
three-year  package  increase 
valueci  at  $53,  or  54  cents  an 
hour. 

Supervisory  help  produced  a 
112-page  combined  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  and  got  out  20-page  papers 
on  succeeding  days.  Some  of 
the  750  craft  union  members 
crossed  the  picket  line. 


Linage  leaders . . 

1970 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  26.577,612 

Miami  Herald  24.747,736 

Chicago  Tribune .  20,242,963 

Washington  Post  .  19,687,006 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 17,527,989 

New  York  Times  . 16.820,457 

Phoenix  Republic  16.640,337 

Dallas  News  . 16,405,179 

Houston  Post  . 16,379.086 

St.  Petersburg  Times  15.414,709 


Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  20,278,972 

Houston  Chronicle  .  19,719,133 

San  Jose  News  .  17,414,243 

Atlanta  Journal  .  17,130,913 

Toronto  Star  .  16,971,044 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  16,533,854 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  16,461,698 

Dallas  Times-Hera>ld  .  16,086,516 

Detroit  News  .  15.980,316 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,395,054 


Suinlay 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  17,311,414 

New  York  Times  .  16,754,834 

Miami  Herald  .  11,898,414 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  11,685,172 

Chicago  Tribune  .  10,572,192 

New  York  News  .  10,519,829 

Boston  Globe  .  9,404,405 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,138,798 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  8,944,934 

Washington  Post  .  8,439,444 


.  first  5  months 

1969 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  28,715.852 

Mi£<ni  Herald  .  23,853,034 

Chicago  Tribune  . 21,311,052 

Washington  Post  . 21,181,255 

New  York  Times  .  18.765,714 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  17,529,891 

Houston  Post  16,260,338 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .■  15,989.382 

Dallas  News  .  15,865,769 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  15,548.595 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  19,287,483 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  18,377,912 

San  Jose  News  . 17,499,500 

Toronto  Star  17,443,029 

Montree*!  La  Presse  .  17,109,375 

Atlanta  Journal  .  16.995,962 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  16,636,593 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  16,272,599 

Detroit  News  .  15,630,842 

Mineapolis  Star . 15,597,312 

Snnday 

New  York  Times  .  18,356,436 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  18,188,014 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  11,174,327 

Miami  Herald  .  10,534.436 

Chicago  Tribune  .  10,516,442 

New  York  News  .  9,505,149 

Milwaijkee  Journal  .  9,483,189 

Boston  Globe  .  9,104,410 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  8,535,358 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  8,355,244 


Six  and  Seven-Day  TotaJs 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  43,889,024 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  34,644,450 

New  York  Times  MS  .  33,575,293 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 30,815,155 

Washington  Post  MS  . .  28,324,470 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  27,973,607 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  .  27,341,797 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  24,533.852 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  i 

Constitution  ES  .  24,511,457 

Detroit  News  ES  .  23,432,212 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  44,903,864 

New  York  Times  MS  .  37,122,150 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  34,389,470 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  31,827,494 

Washington  Post  MS  .  29,511,425 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  24,273,649 

Milwaukee  Journal  MS  .  24,119,782 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  .  .  24,234,534 

Minneapolis  Star  S  Tribune  ES  .  23,952,578 
Atlanta  Journal  & 

Constitution  ES  .  23,675,924 


Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 
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Eccentric  wins 
6  NNA  awards 

The  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
Eccentric  topped  all  entrants  at 
garnering  prizes  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  competition  for  member 
newspapers. 

The  Eccentric  took  six 
prizes — two  firsts,  two  seconds, 
a  third  and  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion — in  the  annual  competi¬ 
tion,  results  of  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  group’s  annual 
convention  in  lies  Moines  June 


Classified 

(continued  from  page  15 j 


a  feeling  of  ‘second-class  citi¬ 
zens.’  By  using  classified  as  a 
training  ground  for  the  retail 
department,  we  downgrade  our 
classified  colleagues.  Why  can’t 
a  man  have  a  worthwhile  and 
successful  career  in  classified? 

“Further,  I  think  that  this 
system  had  hurt  the  i-ecruit- 
ment  and  development  of 
qualified  classified  advertising 
managers.  Or  haven’t  you  at¬ 
tempted  to  recruit  good  men 
for  classified  lately?  Certainly 
you  will  agree  there  is  a  dearth 
of  such  men  available  today. 

“Some  preliminary  studies 
into  how  successful  classified 
ad  salesmen  differ  from  non¬ 
successful  classified  advertising 
salesmen  has  shown,  for  exam¬ 
ple: 

“1.  The  successful  group  av¬ 
erage  five  years  older  than  the 
nonsuccessful. 

“2.  Their  educational  train¬ 
ing  leaned  more  towards  the 
practical  such  as  business, 
rather  than  the  arts  or  straight 
academic. 

“3.  The  successful  group 
showed  a  much  stronger 
“avoidance”  of  desk  jobs  in 
their  work  experience. 

“4.  The  successful  group 
showed  a  stronger  urban 
background. 

“5.  They  showed  significantly 
less  absence  from  work  due  to 
illness. 

“6.  They  showed  less  indica¬ 
tion  toward  “nights  out  on  the 
town.” 

“7.  The  successful  group 
showed  a  stronger  motivation 
for  financial  success.” 

*  *  *  Automotive 

Awards  for  distinguished  May 
seiwice  were  presented  to  Peter  April 
Russ,  IJuffalo  Courier-Express ;  Year  to  date 
Maiwin  Veal,  Dallas  S'eu's; 

Hariy  McConnell,  Charlotte 
Xeirs;  Joseph  Smith,  Pliila- 
delphiu  ItKfuirer,  and  Ernest 
Gurr,  Wellington  (N.Z.)  Post. 

Best-ad-of-the-year  awards 
were : 

Individual  i)romotion — Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian  Pilot-Ledger 
Star.  John  Grant,  CAM. 

Automotive  —  Tallahassee 
Deniorrat.  John  F’ink.  Valley 
Daily  Neies,  Tarentum.  Pa. 

Sam  Fanelli. 

Real  estate — Dallas  Morning 
News.  Marvin  Veal.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times.  Jack  Whetstone. 

General  —  Columbia  State 
Record.  Jack  Taylor. 

Color — Chicago  Tribune.  Gil 
Paddock.  Montreal  Star.  Ernie 
Walker. 

Special  pages — ('ocoa  (F'la.) 

Today.  Robert  Rogers. 


LINAGE  AND  ALL  THAT  JAZZ 


The  Eccentric  took  second 
place  in  general  excellence 
competition  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  of  over  10,000  circulation. 

A  total  of  175  newspapers 
x'rom  41  states  shared  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  honorable  men¬ 
tion  honors  in  the  42  categories 
of  the  contest. 

Second  highest  individual 
newspaper  winner  was  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  Tele¬ 
gram,  which  took  five  awards. 

The  Pacific  Palisades  (Calif.) 
Palisadian  Post,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat,  Elkton  (Md.) 
Cecil  Lee's  Summit  (Mo.) 

105.6  Journal,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 

110.6  News  and  Skokie  (Ill.)  Life 
107.0  won  four  awards  each. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  was  named  general  ex- 

95.7  cellence  winner  in  the  daily  di- 

97.7  vision. 

96.2  Weekly  division  winners  for 
general  excellence  were  the 
Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  Zelieuople 

90.5  (Pa.)  Butler  County  News- 

100.6  Record,  Union  (N.  J.)  Lender 

95.4  Chicago  Heights  (111) 

Star. 

The  Freedom  of  information 

97.6  award  went  to  the  San  Rafael 
947  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal. 
92.0  The  Birmingham  Eccentric  won 

the  Herrick  Editorial  Award. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  MEDIA  RECORDS- 
.52  Cities  Report 


Gain  *E&P 
Loss  %  Index 


Classification  1970 

Retail  (Including  Dept.  Store) 
May  177,2 

April  172,4 

Year  to  date  .  785,1 


Department  Stores 
May 
April 

Year  to  date 


General 

May 

April 

Year  to  date 


)  91.4  109.9  Library  reading  room 

•  113.0  piiblislier‘’8  memorial 

Donald  Sherwood,  publisher 
of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 

10X  0  Cuion-Bulletin,  and  Frank  G. 

(oi  int  1  Mitchell,  former  publisher,  par- 
J.  .1  1  4.4  (-ipipated  with  U.  S.  Senator 

Henry  M.  Jackson  in  dedicating 
the  new  Public  Library  in  Wal- 
I)  91.3  104.3  ]5j  Walla.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sher- 

0  93.3  102.7  wood  contributed  interior  fur- 

I»  92.2  103.0  nishings  for  the  library  which 

included  a  large  oil  color  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  John  G.  Kelly, 
0  96.0  102.6  longtime  publisher  and  owner 

0  101.4  106.6  of  the  Union-Bulletin,  to  be 

0  97.1  103.8  hung  in  the  John  G.  Kelly 

Memorial  Reading  Room.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 

_  Kelly. 
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Classified 

May 

April 

Year  to  date 


lex  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 


Gannett  buys 
Weil’s  paper 
at  Port  Huron 

Agreement  in  principle  has 
been  reached  for  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.  to  acquire  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  Co.,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Announcement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Paul  Miller, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Gannett,  and  F.  Granger 
Weil,  president  of  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  proposed  transaction 
calls  for  purchase  by  Gannett 
of  all  the  stock  of  Times  Her¬ 
ald  Co.  It  is  subject  to  a  defini¬ 
tive  agreement  and  corporate 
approvals.  Payments  will  be  in 
cash  and  notes,  with  terms  of 
the  transaction  to  be  announced 
when  a  final  contract  is  signed. 
Formal  closing  is  expected  by 
August  1.  The  sale  includes  the 
Ottaway  family’s  .SO  percent  in¬ 
terest. 

Times  Herald  Co.  publishes 
the  evening  and  Sunday  Port 
Huron  newspapers,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  nearly  40.000.  The 
company  also  publishes  the 
Dailif  Se)itinel  at  Utica,  Mich., 
with  a  circulation  of  10,000, 
owns  two-weeklies  and  operates 
an  industrial  printing  plant. 

Vincent  J.  Manno.  New  York 
broker  and  consultant,  rep¬ 
resented  selling  shareholders  in 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the 


Past  weeks  range 
of  stock  prices 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

June  24  July  I 


Berkey  Photo  . 

4% 

5% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

49'/, 

98% 

Ceipital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

22% 

221/7 

Cowles  Communications  .... 

4'/7 

3% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

29% 

25 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

15 

15% 

Dayco  Corp . 

15'/, 

15% 

Eastman  Kodak 

43'4 

431/7 

Eltra  Corp . 

20% 

19% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

27'/, 

24% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

8'/, 

734 

Gannett  Co.  . 

2034 

I8'/7 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

441/7 

45% 

Great  Northern  Paper  . 

37 

351/4 

Harris  Intertype  . 

40 

38'/, 

Inmont  . . 

734 

2'/7 

International  Paper  . 

30% 

30'/7 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

30% 

303/4 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

29 

24% 

North  American  Rockwell  ... 

14% 

14 

Republic  Corp . . 

10% 

10 

Richardson  Co . 

12 

12 

Singer  . 

42'/, 

54 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

24% 

23% 

Time  Inc.  . 

2834 

27% 

Times  Mirror  . 

2414 

2414 

White  Consolidated  . 

11% 

10 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment 

ib 

551/7 

Domtar  . 

13% 

1234 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . . 

10% 

9% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

1334 

I2'/7 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

1934 

19% 

New  York  Times  . 

1734 

1534 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 

4 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

13% 

11% 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene  . 

4% 

5% 

Wood  Industries  . 

11% 

I0'/2 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers 

29 

28 

Boston  Herald-Tr^sveler  . 

28 

28 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

34 

32 

Com  Corp  . 

S'/7 

51/7 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

123/4 

113/4 

Compuscan  . .  . 

10 

8I/4 

Dow  Jones 

303/4 

28'/2 

Downe  Comms 

5% 

5 

Dovie,  Dane,  Bernbach 

15 

14% 

Federated  Publications 

29',/2 

29'/, 

Grey  Advtg. 

734 

T'A 

H'jrletron  . 

33/4 

3 

Med’a  General . 

25 

241/2 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

1534 

151/4 

Photon  . 

5% 

4% 

Post  Coro.  (Wise.) 

10 

10 

Ridder  Puhs . 

12% 

12% 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

2 

2 

agreement.  .  ,  .  (Canadian  Exchanges) 

Miller  said  no  major  changes  B.*c*.'*^'Forest .  23'/' 

in  policy  or  personnel  are  con-  Gref.t  Lakes  Paoer  !  I8 

templated  at  the  Times  Herald.  whlm^'’'pre«°*‘^®'  Ivt 

Granger  Weil  has  agreed  to  Thomson  Newspapers  .  I4'/2 

continue  as  president  and  edi- 


T'/j 

22% 

17'/, 

23'/, 

4714 

li'A 


tor. 

Weil  said  the  sale  to  Gannett  n  m  w 
“will  enable  the  Times-Herald  BoilK  OUS 
to  do  an  even  better  job  for  its 

readers,  its  advertisers  and  the  (Coritimictl  from  page  14) 
community.” 


Israel  forces  papers 
to  roll  hack  prices 

Israel’s  two  afternoon  dailies 
— Moariv  and  Yediot  Ahoronot 
— voluntarily  rolled  hack  their 
(trices  from  2.t  agorot  (alwut 
l(t)  to  20  agorot,  only  two 
weeks  after  the  jtrice  rise  was 
put  into  effect. 

The  increase  had  come  under 
pressure  from  a  government 
inter-Ministerial  economic  com¬ 
mittee,  which  scored  it  as  infla¬ 
tionary.  However,  both  papers 
said  their  weekend  editions 
(Fridays)  would  go  up  in  price 
from  ofl  agorot  to  fiO.  Increased 
price  of  newsprint  was  given 
as  the  reason  for  the  price 
boost. 


branch,  branch  by  branch. 

As  was  the  case  with  the 
efforts  to  attract  deposits  in 
December  and  .lanuary,  there 
were  grumblings  among  bank¬ 
ers  who  feel  that  the  ads  tend 
to  offset  one  another  and  en¬ 
courage  account  switching. 

John  P.  McGrath,  president 
of  East  New  York  Savings 
Bank,  feels  this  form  of  com- 
l)etition  is  “very  undignified.” 

William  Shea  of  Williams- 
hurgh  Savings  Rank  attributes 
a  net  gain  in  deposits  of  about 
$.1.’)  million  to  the  advertising. 

Ralnh  Rosenberg  of  the  New 
York  State  Savings  Bank  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  a  study  will  be 
made  to  determine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  campaign.  He 
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Cowles  sells 
San  Juan  Star 
to  Cap  Cities 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corporation  and  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  announced 
July  1  they  have  reached  an 
agreement  in  principle  for 
Capital  Cities  to  purchase  all 
of  the  capital  stock  of  Star 
Publishing  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Juan  Star 
(Puerto  Rico),  from  Cowles. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  corporations. 

The  purchase  price  was  giv¬ 
en  as  $9,750,000.  The  transac¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  closing  on 
July  31.  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York  media  broker,  acted  as 
consultant  to  Cowles. 

The  announcement  was  made 
bv  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Capital  Cities  Broad¬ 
casting,  and  by  Marvin  C. 
Whatmore,  (jresident  of  Cowles 
Communications. 

The  San  Juan  Star,  a  daily  and 
.Sunday  newspaper,  is  the  only 
English-language  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Puerto  Rico,  has  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000.  It  won  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  in  1901,  just  two 
years  after  its  founding  by 
Cowles  Communications. 

Capital  Cities  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  11  radio  and  five  television 
stations  in  the  United  States.  It 
also  owns  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  business 
newspapers  and  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Pre.s-.s. 

Sales  of  the  San  Juan  Star, 
will  leave  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions  with  three  Florida  news¬ 
papers:  the  Ledger  in  Lake¬ 
land,  the  (iaineni'ille  Sun  and 
the  Ocala  Star-Banner.  CCI 
publishes  Look,  Famihi  Circle, 
and  Ventnre  magazines,  32 
business  and  professional  publi¬ 
cations,  hooks  and  educational 
materials,  and  produces  three- 
dimensional  printed  reproduc¬ 
tions.  It  also  owns  three  televi¬ 
sion  and  three  radio  stations. 

A  year  ago  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  sold  a  parcel  of  de¬ 
velopment  property  in  Puerto 
Rico. 


said  a  major  factor  will  be  a 
measure  showing  the  number  of 
new  deposits  signed  up  by  each 
hank.  He  said  the  results  may 
be  released  next  month. 

Rosenberg  added  his  personal 
observation  that  the  “look-alike 
ads.  catalogued  in  newspapers, 
were  ridiculous.” 


George  Esper 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


and  shops  are  the  same  every¬ 
where,  high. 

Americans  in  Vietnam  have 
commissary  privileges  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  western  news¬ 
men,  creating  some  “feeling.” 
The  weather  there  is  usually 
above  90  degrees,  with  offices 
and  apartments  and  restaurants 
air  conditioned.  Dress  is  in¬ 
formal — sport  shirts  and  no  ties, 
no  coats. 

Esper  first  went  to  Saigon  in 
August  of  1965  and  stayed  un¬ 
til  September  of  1966.  His  cur¬ 
rent  ‘“tour”  began  in  April  of 
1967.  He  was  married  in 
November  of  1968.  His  son, 
“Mike”  has  no  Vietnamese 
name,  George  adds,  since  every¬ 
one  asks. 

George  went  into  journalism 
after  being  graduated  from 
West  Virginia  University  as  an 
education  major.  He  loved 
sports,  and  he  explains  with  a 
smile  that  his  ambition  was  to 
be  on  the  football  team;  but 
facing  the  fact  that  he  was 
“lousy,”  he  wrote  about  the 
game  instead,  and  then  “began 
to  think  there  were  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  write  about 
than  sports.”  He  was  on  the 
newspaper  road  with  no  turn¬ 
ing  back. 

After  two  years  with  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Union- 
toirn  (Pa.)  Herald  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Esper  spent 
three  years  with  the  Air  Force 
(Stateside  and  Alaska),  and 
then  joined  the  AP  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Controller  appointed 

Dale  W.  Larkin  has  been 
named  as  controller  of  the  Y])- 
silanti  Press  and  Associated 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  of  Wayne, 
Mich.  He  will  assume  many  of 
the  duties  of  Robert  J.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  controller  of  the  Press 
until  he  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
group  recently.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  E.  C.  (Al) 
Gensheimer,  regional  manager 
for  Panax  Corporation  which 
owns  both  the  Press  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers. 

• 

.Joins  business  daily 

B'^ron  Porterfield,  until  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  the  Brick 
Taicnship  (N.  J.)  Ohserrer, 

has  been  ap))ointed  assistant  to 
the  Publisher  of  the  ('onnner- 
cial  Rerieu',  a  business  daily,  at 
Ryosset.  L.  I.  He  is  a  former 
Suffolk  County  newsman. 
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Strike  keeps 
Sunday  mag 
out  of  paper 

Providknce,  R.  I. 

A  two  and  a  half  month 
strike  at  the  Providence  Gra¬ 
vure  Co.  has  left  readers  of  the 
Sunday  Providence  Journal 
without  their  magazine  section, 
the  Rhode  Islander,  and  there’s 
no  relief  in  sight. 

The  Journal,  which  has  a 
Sundav  circulation  of  nearly 
209,000,  was  printing  its  maga¬ 
zine  at  Providence  Gravure, 
along  with  several  other  Metro 
Sunday  magazines. 

The  other  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Boston  (Ilobe,  the 


Deaths 

William  Garfield  MacPher- 
SON,  63,  police  reporter  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  began 

career  as  a  library  clerk;  June 
24. 

*  *  m 

Harold  W.  Lyman,  77,  re¬ 
tired  (1963)  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune;  June 
18. 

m  *  * 

Vernon  R.  Churchill,  81, 
a  former  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal;  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Churchill  Tours;  June  16. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Lantos,  48,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Jouminl;  copy  editor  in 
recent  years;  June  23. 

«  4: 


president  of  the  Reporter’s 
News  Syndicate;  former  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Post  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate;  June  25. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eugene  J.  Me  Laughlin,  62 
a  member  of  the  financial  news 
department  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  for  42  years; 
June  18. 

4c  sf:  * 

Robert  P.  Mac  Donald,  56. 
an  editor  in  the  AP  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau;  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Tribwie;  June  24. 

*  *  * 

George  Bennett,  53,  pres¬ 
ident  of  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  specializing  in  movie 
and  resort  accounts;  former 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Neus  repor¬ 
ter;  June  24. 


NeHs<lay  union  case 
continues  July  27 

A  continuation  of  the  hearing 
to  determine  the  membership  of 
a  bargaining  unit  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  Newsdag  has  been 
scheduled  for  July  27  at  the 
regional  office  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in 
Brooklyn. 

A  group  from  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  newspaper  is  seeking  to 
have  the  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  Workers  Union  represent 
it  in  contract  negotiations.  The 
NLRB  will  decide  the  makeup 
of  the  appropriate  unit  and  set 
a  date  for  an  election  to  choose 
the  bargaining  agent. 

A  spokesman  for  Newsday 
said  that  E&P  (June  27)  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  that  the  man¬ 
agement  said  at  the  June  24 


Hartford  Courant,  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American,  found  al¬ 
ternate  printers  for  their  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  Journal  has  not  been 
able  to,  because,  according  to 
Charles  O’Donnell,  vicepres¬ 
ident-administration  for  the 
Journal  Printing  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence  Gravure  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Journal  and  no  other 
printing  firm  would  touch  the 
Rhode  Lslander  because  of  the 
implications  of  strikebreaking. 

The  last  issue  of  the  locally 
edited  Rhode  Islander  came  out 
.\prll  19  and  since  then  the 
Journal,  O’Donnell  said,  has 
made  a  front  page  appology  ev¬ 
ery  Sunday  over  the  lack  of  the 
supplement. 


James  Burnes,  42,  ABC 
News  correspondent;  former 
reporter  for  WABC-tv,  New 
York,  and  news  director  of 
WNHC-tv,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
June  24. 

*  *  * 

E.  Washington  Rhodes,  74, 
publisher-editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Tribune:  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association, 
1962-65;  .June  24. 


Hermann  B.  Dei  tsch,  81, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item 
columni.st  since  1949;  June  25. 

♦  *  * 

Luvi  P  Smith.  84.  a  former 
director  of  the  Free  Press  As- 


Aiito  ad  manager 

Frank  Cilento  is  now  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times.  An  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  salesman 
for  the  past  10  years,  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Jerry  Netter, 
who  is  leaving  the  Times.  The 
announcement  was  made  by 
Joseph  B.  Wagner,  advertising 
manager. 


hearing  it  wanted  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  some  unit. 
“Management  made  no  such 
statement,”  the  spokesman 
said. 

• 

Heads  Michigan  .\P 

Herb  Levin,  general  manager 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Eventing 
News,  has  bt^en  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Michigan  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


“It  hasn’t  affected  circulation 
yet,”  he  said,  “but  in  ^inie  it 
may.”  As  an  indication  of  this, 
he  explained  how  at  the  outset 
of  the  strike  readers  were  un- 
der.standing  but  recently  have 
been  complaining  in  greater 
number.  Several  other  out-of- 
Providence  newspapers  have 
Sun(iay  circulation  in  the  city. 

O’Donnell  said  the  idea  of 
printing  the  section  by  letter- 
press  was  explored  but  aban¬ 
doned. 


INCFO  dues  up 

Dues  for  membership  in  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers 
will  go  up  October  1  for  the 
first  time  since  1958.  The  new 
schedule  is:  $45  a  year  for 
members  from  newspapers 
whose  circulation  is  less  than 
25,000;  $85  for  the  25-100,000 
group;  and  $100  for  the  over- 
100,000  group.  The  increases 
are  $7.50,  $10  and  $25  respec¬ 
tively.  Dues  of  associate  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  raised  from  $75  to 
$100. 


sociation  and  Free  Press  Prop¬ 
erties,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
June  18. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Root,  55,  a 
’’rofessor  of  Literature  at 
Eisenhower  College;  former  i 
teacher  in  Syracuse  Universitv 
School  of  Journalism,  1952- 
1968;  June  18. 

4:  *  4c 

Arthur  S.  Bigelow,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1965)  copy  editor  at  the 
('amden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post ; 
former  news  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News; 
May  30. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Riley  Sr,  62,  chief  j 
editorial  writer  of  the  Boston  | 
Record  American-Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  June  20. 

*  *  « 

Noel  B.  Dodd,  55,  city  editor 
of  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Times- 
Mirror  and  Observer;  June  25 
in  an  auto  accident  in  England. 

♦  *  * 

RoBEHtT  G.  Spivack,  55,  editor 
of  the  Spivack  Report  and 


\nnoi.\(:eme\ts _ 

Appraisers— 4. ttnsuliaiits 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
|)oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  j 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  ■ 

DUNOAK 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper,  Production 
Consultants 
Box  12361 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa,  Az. 

'  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
I  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time  :  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515,  No  obligation,  of  course. 


AWOl  NCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGHRStCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-W'estern  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine. 

Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


’The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49081.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press-Time  Available 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


C()NFII)E2JTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purrhiise  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Buildini; 
Washington  I).C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-113.1 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
Quadrupled  ^rosa  in  7  years :  can  more  ^ 
than  double  ^ain  in  next  five.  $100,-  1 
000.  New  building  may  be  bought  or 
leased.  Other  interests.  Inquiries  in¬ 
vited  only  from  those  principals  who 
list  professional  and  financial  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  are  prepared  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Box  894,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY 

Circulation  under  10,000  ;  also,  weekly,  i 
Growing  area.  Reasonable  down  pay-  | 
ment — balance  financed  by  seller.  Prin-  | 
cipals  only.  Give  financial  references.  I 
Box  882,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 

AVAILABLE  I 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  i 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write:  ! 

J.  N.  WELIvS  &  COMPANY  i 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.— 60187 

LOS  ANGELES — 50-year-oId  suburban 
semi-weekly  in  isolated  area  for  sale 
by  owner.  Combined  with  offset  com¬ 
mercial  plant  with  new,  5-unit  Goss 
Community.  Total  annual  gross  ai>-  - 
proximately  $500,000.  Goo<l  profit  pic¬ 
ture.  Total  price  $175.000 — 29%  down 
balance  monthly  including  7%  inter¬ 
est  over  10-12  years.  Will  also  sell  real 
estate.  Box  875,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

lOO-YElAR-OLD  WEEKLY  newspaper 
and  shopper  chain  in  booming  Northern 
New  England  market.  Gross  this  year 
aliout  $400,000.  No  presses.  Complete 
modern  cold-type  composing  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  staff.  Owner  must  sell 
quickly  for  reasons  of  health.  Price 
$350,000.  Half  cash — half  terms.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  profit  potential.  Box 
771.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


- RETIRE  — 

(or  build  an  empire) 

in  a  state  of  excitement  as  publisher 
of  the  15-year-old  Idaho  Fishing  & 
Hunting  Guide.  Knock  that  daily  or 
weekly  deadline  with  a  single  pub¬ 
lication  date  each  year.  About  $50,000 
gross,  half  would  handle  if  you  are 
qualified.  Write  Box  1177,  Caldwell 
Idaho — 83$05;  or  call  Mr.  Farden  col¬ 
lect  at  (204)  424-3845. 


WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTHWEST.  Growth 
urea.  $35,000  down  buys  building,  too. 
Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEALTH  FORCES  SALE  of  Southeast 
New  York  State  weekly  group.  Com- 
I)Iete  offset  plant.  Projeeterl  1070  gross 
•$400,000.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  SUBURBAN  EXCLUSIVE 
semi-weekly  earning  over  $100,000  op¬ 
erating  profit :  $200,000  down  required 
excellent  terms.  Financial  references 
required.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.— 92806. 

YK,M!\  TO  OWN  YOfR  OWN  P.XPKR? 
Unique  small  daily  only  $40,000.  Local 
news,  offset.  Paper  and  job  work 
growing.  Small  enough  for  family  oper¬ 
ation.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  952,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
in  nice  area.  Grosses  around  $40,000. 
Price  $37,000;  reijuires  $10,000  down, 
balance  easy  monthly.  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Bkr.,  P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg, 
O'reg. — 97470. 

TWO  ZONE  2  WEEKLIES  for  sale. 
Elstablished  1873.  Gross  $50,000.  Excel¬ 
lent  profit  and  growth  potential.  Box 
953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NORTHERN  N.  J.  WEEKLY,  estale 
lished  1951.  Perfect  for  couple.  Legal 
paper.  Asking;  $12,500  (201)  773-8300. 


HEALTH  NECESSITATES  SALE  of 
Midwest  daily — 11,000  Monday  through 
Friday.  Management  will  remain.  Can 
double  in  five  years.  $1  Cj-million  gross; 

$600,000;  $300,000  down;  balance 

finance<l.  Write;  Ket-fe  News,  601  W. 
Randolph,  Chicago,  HI.-  -60606. 


ISf>wsfiapers  W  anted  \ 

SMALL  WEEKLY 
NEW  JERSEY 

BOX  886,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MAXACKMKNT-KDITOUIAL-rnODUCTIOX  ! 
Executive  team  seeks  investment-pur-  ; 
chase  opj)ortunity  where  shore  is  sandy,  ' 
tre<*s  are  green,  air  is  pure  and  warm,  I 
and  water  is  blue.  Box  945,  Etlilor  &  i 
Publisher.  ! 

WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  for  top 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Newspaiker  Serv¬ 
ice  Co..  Inc..  I*.  O.  Drawer  1212S. 
Panama  City.  Florida —32401 .  i 

YOUN<;  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  1 

with  sales  know-how  and  $1()U.OOO  plus  ; 
ill  c:ish  seeks  ownership  of  best  ih)s-  i 
sible  weekly.  s<*mi-weekly  or  small 
daily  in  Zone  3  or  4.  You  would  lx*  j 
proud  to  have  him  succe<*d  you.  Box  ' 
1011,  Editor  &  I*ublisher  i 

WANT  TO  BUY  WEEKLY.  Northern 
N.J.  or  L>ng  Island  :  high  five  or  low  ; 
six-figures  gross:  immiHliale  action.  ; 
Box  987,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Plihlieatiinis  For  Sale 


PROFITABLE 

ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
FOR  SALE 

Urgent  retirement  plus  other  con¬ 
siderations  affords  excellent  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  ac(|uire  .steady  income  ad-  i 
vertising  piDperty.  (Jross  over  500,- 
OOO.  With  or  without  plant  and 
CHpiipmcnt.  Zone  .Area  2.  Financial 
references  reiiuireil.  Box  923,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


NKW  SPAPEK  SKK VICKS 

Features  .  ivailahle 


A  GREAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
funny  comic  strips  plus  2  terrific  pan¬ 
els.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
samples.  Stuyvesant  Features,  276  Ori¬ 
ental  PL,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. —  07071. 

‘  VACATIONING  THIS  W^EEK’‘ 

;  Fact-filled  travel  column  available  for 
I  daily  or  we<‘kly.  Features  average  750 
I  words  highlighting  U.S.  and  travel 
j  abroad,  covering  worthy  sights,  hotels, 
dining  and  how  to  budget  for  maximum 
pleasure.  Ideal  for  building  travel  and 
I  resort  advertising.  Already  in  syndica- 
I  tion  in  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis. 

;  Write  for  samples  and  rates.  Ted 
'  Barkus,  225  S.  loth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
j  Pa.— 19102. 

1  ^VVET.KfxY~T^O()n^ET\TURE 
I  Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
I  I  ’vs  terrific  recipes  Noa-  in  d?.ilies 
I  and  weeklies — 2,000  to  250,000  circula- 
j  tion.  Free  samples.  Sandal  and  Pritch 
I  English,  624  Texas  Circle,  Tucson, 

I  Ariz. — 85711. 

BRITAIN.  EUROPE  U.S.  news  team 
cuvers  politics,  economics,  business, 
etc.  Prompt,  readable  cojiy.  EURO¬ 
PEAN  NEWS,  LTD..  5  &  6  Clements 
Inn,  London  WC2,  England. 


Press-T ime  A  vailable 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE— Lowest 
rates  in  New  York  area  for  offset 
press  work.  Located  within  50-miies 
of  N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  bus  can  deliver  flats, 
truck  facilities  or  delivery.  Quality 
work,  fast  service,  lowest  rates.  Call 
collect  (914)  986-2061,  Mr.  Klein  or  Mr. 
Bradner,  Wawayanda  Publishers,  Inc., 
Warwick.  N.Y. — 10990. 
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PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  Septeml>er.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub.  Co. 
Bernardsville,  N  J. — 07924. 


Press  Flngineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Special  Ktlitions 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
15  stjites.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI,  INC., 
P.O.  Bo.x  660,  Indei)endence,  Mo. — 
64052:  or  call  (816)  254-2774. 


MAUHINKBY  &  SI  PPUIK.S 

Circulation  Supplies 

PtlLY  B.AG.S-  P'OR  LESS! 

."'j  X  16"  with  I'j"  lip  on  cardlK)ard 
headers  $2.70  per  M;  other  sizes  and 
colors  fivailable;  many  sizes  in  st<K'k 
for  imnasliate  delivery.  Call  or  write; 
Saturation  Home'  Delivery  Co..  Inc., 
121.">  Jericho  T|>ke..  New  Hyde  Park. 
N.Y.  1 1040.  (,\C  .HOI  328-2182. 


Composing  Room 

EOR  SALE 
Immediate  I)eliv**ry! 
i  Photon,  MimIcI  200A  series,  will  ac- 
I  coniiiKsbite  sizes  up  to  and  including 
72  )>t.  equipiied  with  type  disks  and 
style  card,  gives  paper  as  an  end- 
.  product,  mulli-fl:ish  circuitry,  .all  stand- 
'  aid  eriuipment,  well  m.aintaincd,  mav 
1)0  sra'n  in  oi>er;ition.  I’riced  for  quick 
sale. 

I'or  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  COUP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City  Mo.  61108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAh’T  REPRESENTATIVFJS 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


FOR  SALE 

Justape  computer.  Senior  model  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenation.  four  magazine 
module,  line  correction  feature,  cut  run 
around,  Linofilm  quick  conversion, 
seven  width  plugs,  out-put  punch, 
spare  reader,  spare  parts  kit.  2%  years 
of  age,  excellent  condition. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansiis  City  Mo.  61108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

HEADLINERS  model  820,  16  discs; 
model  840,  29  discs.  Best  offer  takes. 
Same  deal  for  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
full  page  size.  Reprex  proof  press  auto¬ 
matic  inking.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.— 27910.  Call  (919)  332-2123. 

JUSTOWRITER  set  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  8-pt.  newstext  on  Reproducer. 
Always  under  sei-vice.  $850  i)er  m.a- 
chine.  Call  Neal  Cadieu,  Richmond 
County  Journal.  Rockingham,  N.C. — 
28379.  Ph;  (919)  997-3111. 

PHOTON  713-10  and  Compugraphic 
4961 — in  operation  less  than  six 
months;  choice  of  tyiie  fonts  available 
with  units;  equipment  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Call  (212)  629-2905. 

FAIRCHILD  Model  2000  Photo  Text 
Setter,  2  years  old,  good  working  or¬ 
der — $8,500.  Will  deliver  and  set  up 
within  100-miles  or  crate  for  truck 
shipment.  Available  around  July  1. 
Kennett  News  &  Advertiser,  107  N. 
Union  St.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. — 
19348.  Ph;  (215)  444-3678. 

2  EACH  MONARCH  LINE  CASTERS 
These  Monarch  Line  Casters  are  now 
oi)erating  with  Star  Auto  Setter.  Of¬ 
fered  with  keyl>o:ird  Star  Quadder. 
Shaffstall  Mat  I>ete<*tor.  etc.  Serial 
Numbers  32614  and  32622.  Book  value 
^ach  @  $18,641.25  X  2  each  =  $37.- 
J82.50.  Prices  subject  to  negotiation. 
Star  Auto  Setters  are  not  included  in 
price  above.  We  want  to  replace  Mon- 
archs  with  high-si)eed  "C”  machines 
ror  long  measure  work.  Call  or  write 
Kelley  &  Jamison.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  301. 
505  N.  Parkway,  Memphis,  Tenn. — 
38101.  Ph;  (901)  523-1381. 

PHOTON  713-10 

Used  less  than  six  months.  Still  like 
new.  E'quippetl  with  S  lens,  two  tyi)e 
ili  ums,  two  film  mttgazines,  test  panels, 
type  samples  :tvailahle.  Will  deliver, 
install,  and  guarantee. 

For  farther  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  Mo.  64108 
.  (AC  816)  221-90(;0' 
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Mschinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EAR'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

JUST  PICK  UP  easy  payments  and 
own  our  Fairchild  Photo  Type  Setter  j 
2000,  now  printing-  three  Penna.  week¬ 
lies.  Bought  new  in  ’69.  Companion 
pieces  included.  Box  951,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  j 

FRIDEX  JUSTOWRITERS;  S-pt.  Re-  | 
pnxiucers,  10  and  12-pt.  Perforators,  i 
excellent  condition,  6  perforators,  3 
Repro<lucers.  1  Reperforator — Headliner 
Model  880,  29  Type  fonts:  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  Co..  Main  St.,  ; 
Avon,  N.J.— 07717.  Ph:  (2011  774-8000. 

INTERTYPE  MONARCH 
Ser.  no.  28889,  equippe<l  with  two  i 
magazines,  four  alternating  molds,  elec-  j 
trie  i)ot,  near  new  controls,  mat  de¬ 
tector.  mold  blower,  new  Star  hytlraulic 
Qiiadder,  good  mechanical  condition. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NE>\’SPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

FOR  A  LIFETIME  OF  QUALITY 
leproduction  us<*  jm.  Ihiraliimin  Base. 
Ask  .Jack  Moore.  R  1,  Me^lina.  Ohio. 

PHOTO-LATHE.  12  x  IS.  with  color 
head  and  filter.  (Joo*!  con<lition.  Con¬ 
tact:  ACC  Press.  ACC  Station,  Box 
793'<,  Abilene.  Texas-  796<>1. 


TTS  Multi-face.  Standard  ]>erforators. 
Mint  condition.  Teletvpist  Service.  1133 
Boanlway,  N'»w  York.  N.Y.  H*oio. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-wetks 
3- weeks 
2-weeks 
1-week 


$1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemlttanee  should  accompany  elas- 
J  sihed  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub- 
j  Ileatlon  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 


4-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.80  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Piihlisher 

8S0  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 


Composing  Room 

1  PHOTON  200A ;  2  Varityper  Head¬ 
liners  and  discs:  1  Varityiier,  adjacent 
cold-type  e<4Uipment.  Contact  Bill  Miller 
(201)  667-2200. 


LINOTYPES  1X>R  SALE 
Movlel  31,  S#  64677.  with  3  ma^cazines 
and  Fairchild  TTS  unit  attached:  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Morlel  .5  Sft  60361.  with  sinjrle 
matrazine  and  Fairchild  TTS  unit  at¬ 
tached  :  electric  i>ot:  new  motor.  Com¬ 
monwealth-Journal,  Somerset,  Ky. — 
42,701.  Ph:  (606)  678-8191. 


Engraving  Equipment 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— Save  on  en-  ; 
Kravingfa  with  our  good,  used  Fairchild 
Cadet.  Full  stock  parts.  Will  train, 
load  in  your  station  wagon.  First  ! 
$.700.  Beacon  Printing,  Plymouth,  N.C. 
—27962.  (AC  919)  793-2123. 

COLOR  PHOTO-LATHE.  12  x  IS.  | 
makes  black  and  white  color  cuts  :  ex¬ 
cellent  condition:  two  heads,  spare 
parts,  materials,  guillotine  plate  shear. 
Commonwealth-Journal,  Somerset,  Ky. 
—42.701  Ph:  (606)  678-8191. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


i  SAVE  MONE3Y  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010.  : 

Mailroom  Equipment 

WE  HAVE  GONE  COMPUTER 
Must  sell  complete  Si>ee<laumat  address¬ 
ing  system.  An  excellent  price  on  com¬ 
plete  system  including  recently  reoon- 
ditionexi  Sixeedaumat  2600,  Graphotype. 
cabinets,  and  trays.  W'rite:  The  Texas 
Methoxlist  Box  1076,  Dallas.  Texas — - 
7.7221. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

The  Largest  Selection  of  ; 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli- ' 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street  ' 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

W rite  or  Call  for  Details 

6-UNlT  VANGUARD.  2:1  and  1/4 
folder,  2  single  rollstands.  Excellent 
condition.  Contact:  The  Times  News 
Record,  Lehighton,  Pa. — 1.8235;  or 
(215)  377-2051. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

The  following  items  of  equipment  are  i 
left  from  the  recent  conversion  to  offset  • 
by  The  Fiima  Daily  Sun.  This ^  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  storage  at  the  Sun’s  new 
location,  2055  Aricona  Avenue,  Yuma, 
Arizona,  85364.  Contact  Frank  S.  Brady 
for  prices  and  information. 

1  Goss  tuhlar  plate  router 
1  Goss  tubular  stero  plate  finishing 
machine 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  box 
1  Simplex  electric  curved  scorcher,  220- 
volts 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4.  routs 
both  shell  and  type  high  pages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  Hammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell,  type  high  base  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pot.  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  water-cooled  ingot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  ingot 
Carry  cart 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former.  4  years  old 

1  Inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  p.anels  for  presses 

GIANT  CASTER  (MONOTYPE)  No. 
G10033  with  high  and  low  mold — 
$1,500:  Schaeffer  Wa.xer  (hot  metal 
paste-up)  full  page  size — $.300:  2 

Model  29  Linotype  mixers  w/24t4  6- 
pocket  mold  disk  and  saw— $1,500 
apiece.  Call  or  write  H.  W.  Davison. 
The  Record,  1.70  River  St.,  Hacken¬ 
sack.  N.J. — 07602.  (201)  487-8000,  ext. 
293. 

REP.MR  P.\PTS  for  Two- Revolution 
I<‘e  iiress  r  also  for  sale:  Model  F 
Omaha  Folder;  12  x  Is  manual  mat 
roller  with  l>ase-high  plate.  Contact : 
.•7(':C  I’ress,  .-XCr  Station.  Box  7!t3S. 
Abilene.  Texas — 79601. 


HOE  Color  (Convertible  Press  (1954); 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22% "  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


HELP  WANTED 

Adminifitrative 

GM-MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  daily  in  New  York  metro  area 
seeks  General  Manager  with  editx>riai 
exi>erience  who  can  write  editorials, 
direct  editorial  department.  Absentee 
publisher.  Will  have  overall  sui>ervisory 
charge  of  all  departments.  Stiff  com- 
I>etition  from  metros  and  other  local 
dailies.  Previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Top  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  976, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEES  for 
southern-based  ne^\'spaper  group.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  publish  your  own  new’s- 
paper  and  participate  in  ownership. 
Those  selected  will  join  successful,  ex¬ 
pansion-minded  management  staff.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
938,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT- 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Large  eastern  daily.  Know  purchasing, 
production.  business  administration: 
legal  exi)erience  a  plus  To  $25,000.  Fee 
])aul.  Colgate  Agency,  369  Lexingron 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. — lOolT. 


Artists 

LAYOUT  ARTIST,  familiar  with  Com- 
pugraphics,  for  new  weekly  in  grow¬ 
ing  ara  of  Texas.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1004.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

ARTISTS  All’round  |>erson  nee<led  for 
top  metr()iK)litan  daily  — Zone  2.  Box 
992.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classi fied  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Nee<l  strong  leader  with  creative  ability 
for  118.000  daily  and  Sunday.  2-5  years* 
experience  in  classifie<l  sales  or  man¬ 
agement  requiretl.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dean  Phipps, 
Advertising  Director,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska — 
99501. 


C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 


3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  0X7-4590 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  E^ccel- 
lent  condition:  two  G.E.  THY-MO- 
TROL  press  drives,  each  of  sufficient 
IK>wer  to  drive  4  press  units  at  32,000 
impressions  i)er  hour.  These  controls 
can  l)e  oi>erated  parallel  with  two 
motors  driving  up  to  8  units.  Each 
drive  consists  of  an  input  anode  trans¬ 
former,  control  l)oard,  and  75  h.p. 
motor  with  pinion  and  chain.  Bkiuip- 
ment  now  in  use  and  may  be  inspected 
at  the  Lake  Charles  American  Press. 
710  Bill>o  St..  Lake  Charles,  La.,  70601, 
or  phone  Maynard  Woodhatch  (318) 
439-2781. 

DUPLEX  E'lat  Bed  Rolling-in  machine 
—  heavy  duty  -in  excellent  condition. 
Make  offer.  Contact  Robt.  Rowley,  The 
Star-Beacon,  Ashtabula.  OhiO“44004. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  proven  classified  salesman.  If  you 
qualify,  the  |>osition  is  yours  now.  In¬ 
viting  incentives  and  salary  plan  with 
car  allowance,  paid  insurance  for  you 
and  family :  vacations.  Offset  daily — 
Zone  3.  Write  today  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for 
award-winning  group  of  suburban 
we<‘klies  in  Midwest.  Plenty  of  display 
advertising,  plenty  of  in-<lepth  reiK)rt- 
ing,  but  ciassifie<l  has  never  l>een  pro- 
mote<l.  Doing  $600-a-week  when  could 
l>e  doing  $2,000.  Nee<l  man  or  woman 
with  experience  to  develop,  supervise, 
and  if  nee<l.  sell.  Great  opportunity! 
Box  950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immediate  opening  for 
productive  person.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions:  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  688-8508: 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland.  Fla. — 33803. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  offset 
weekly.  Zone  1.  Progressive  setup  with 
ample  opportunity  for  financial  ad¬ 
vancement  for  creative  individual.  Box 
895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMET  web-fe<l  newspa|H‘r 
l»ress,  FB-360.  Has  !>een  under  Goss 
maintenance  program.  Single  anrl 
<louble  chases:  folder  inclu<le<l.  Com- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  publishing  organization  of  four 
.loiihle  <h:ises:  'i  toimr  inclu<le<l.  lorn-  .  su*>urban  weeklies  one  monthly 
monwealth-Journal.  Somerset,  Ky.— I  Person  must  be  eapable  of  super- 

42.701.  Ph:  (606)  678-8191.  6-man  sUiff.  plus  Joins  some 

selnng  as  well.  Pai)ers  have  won  many 
prizes.  Unusual  op|)ortunity  for  some¬ 
one  with  ability,  creativity  and  drive. 
Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  MODEL  34  LINO  *65142.  saw  and 
hydra<iuadder :  1  model  *58071  with 

T^S  unit:  1  mmlel  S  *48794R  with 
TTS  unit:  all  machines  gas  pots.  1 
Duplex  Flat  Be<l  press:  make-up 
stcnies.  saws.  Times,  Box  61  Wewoka, 
Okla.— 74884. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

CAPITAL  STEREO  plate  conveyor  and 
drop|>er  for  23-9/16”  cut-off.  Delivery 
from  fioor  to  fl<K)r  19'  3”.  Delivery  table 
9'  4”.  Call  W.  Jjunes  Re^i\  (AC  701) 
235-7311:  or  write  Box  2020,  Fargo, 
N.D.— 58102. 


FRESH.  MODERN  OFFSET  DAILY 
has  position  for  live-wire  retail  sales¬ 
man.  This  middle-sized  daily  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  proven  ability. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  920,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


i)isplay  AdrertisiUff 

TOP  SALESMAN  for  IfiM  6-<lay  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Near  wean  and  mountains. 
Salary  plus  lil>eral  incentive  plan  for 
younj?  ex|)erienced  i>erson  who  can 
handle  key  accounts  and  is  willing  to 
accept  resi)onsil)ility  with  advjincement. 
Write  full  particulars  or  'phone  Gene 
Ivofton,  Merceil  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
Calif.— OaSlO. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  professional  with  jri’oup  of  .5 
offset  weeklies  in  Area  .3.  Ri^ht  j)erson 
will  s(K>n  l>ecome  advertisinjr  mana^^er. 
Box  U*12,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  Advertising  Director,  18,- 
000  circulation  offset  weekly:  county- 
seat.  You  will  direct  all  sales  an<l  pro¬ 
motions;  S  staffers.  Modern  plant. 
Write  or  call  Frank  Shephenl.  General 
Manajrer,  Invrham  County  News.  Ma¬ 
son.  Mich.  ~4SS54  (5171  077-0011. 

A  Pofui.r  Publication 

CAPABLE  AD  MANAGER  or  assistant 
ad  manajjer  on  awanl-winninjr  news-  i 
paper  of  5,500  circulation  in  projfres- 
sive  northeastern  Indiana  city  of  ?<,500 
pc.pulation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  sur- 
ffical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Lil>eral 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Ki'oup  life  insurance  and  pension 
plan,  lK>th  fully  company-paid.  Ideal 
workintf  conditions  in  nuMlern  €*quip- 
pe<l  an<l  air-conditi(me<l  letteri)ress 
plant.  Two  weeks’  vacation.  We  pay  , 
moving  ex|)enses.  Write  details  and  in-  I 
elude  sample  layouts.  Strictly  confi-  j 
dential.  Eveninjr  News-Banner  Corp., 
Bluffton,  Ind.  46714  James  Barhieri. 

Ph:  (219)  824-0.S22.  j 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  weekly  | 
offset  in  ilynamlc  Lrrowth  area.  Excel-  ' 
lent  opportunity,  i^ml  resume  to  Box  ‘ 
1002,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  | 
— Preference  to  career  newspai)er  ad-  i 
vertisiny:  individual  with  proven  sue-  i 
cessful  sales  reconl  who  seeks  a  larger 
opportunity.  Salary  commission  -t- 
excellent  lx*nefits.  For  more  information 
write  Personnel  Dept.,  Rockford  News-  ‘ 
pajK'rs,  News  Tower,  UcK’kford,  III. —  ' 
61195.  A  Gannett  \e7ispat>cr  | 

ADVERTISING  SALI>;MEN.  retail  and 
classificMl,  for  daily  newspai»ers  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  H.  Send  ty|K*written 
resume,  references  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  DM)  VV’.  Monroe,  Chicajro,  i 
III.  6060:j.  I 


ASSISTANT 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 

Iowa,  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  If  you  have 
demonstrated  administrative 
ability  and  have  shown  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  good  writing, 
good  typography  and  good  pho-  | 

tography  you  are  the  person  we  ' 

are  looking  for.  We  are  a 
43,000  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  printed  offset  and  offer  j 

to  a  qualified  person  a  position  j 

with  the  latitude  and  freedom  | 

to  be  creative  and  innovative.  | 

Please  submit  complete  resume 
of  education,  experience  and 
salary  history  to:  I 

James  Geladas  j 

Managing  Editor 

THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD  I 

Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 

IDEAS— NOT  CLICHES 
We  want  a  writer  or  editor  with  a 
fresh  approach  to  sports  news  on  an 
afternoon  newspaper  with  sUite-wide 
circulation.  This  job  offers  a  challenge 
to  someone  who  can  plan  coverage  and 
supervise  writers.  Desk  experience  de* 
sirable  but  not  essential.  The  starting 
salary  for  this  job  in  (Thart  Area  6 
will  be  at  least  $150-a-week;  more  if 
qualifications  merit.  Box  91S,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER 
Social  Studies 

You  will  qualify,  if  you  can  plan, 
write,  and  edit  social  studies  articles, 
and  if  you  can  deal  with  nationally- 
known  advisors  and  contributors.  You 
will  compete  with  top  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  in  your  field  for  this  job.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  social  studies  ma- 
teral  is  essental. 

We  are  a  Chicago  educational  pub¬ 
lisher.  known  around  the  world.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  is  open,  with  generous 
profit-sharing  plan  and  other  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

BOX  954 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWS  REPORTER — Top  local  report¬ 
ing  assignment  covering  one  of  Coastal 
Maine’s  most  progressive  college  com¬ 
munities.  Applicant  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  about  local  govern¬ 
ment,  schools,  and  some  state  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  top-flight  position  on 
one  of  New  England's  most  prize-win¬ 
ning  afternoon  daily  newspapers.  New 
England  background  and  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  clips  to 
John  R.  Goodwin.  Managing  Editor, 
Times  Record,  Brunswick,  Maine — 
04011. 

EDITOR 

I  We  are  looking  for  a  young,  talented. 

I  dynamic  editor  for  our  top-notch 
monthly  magazine.  We  are  a  young, 
progressive,  fast-growing  international 
labor  association  with  headquarters  in 
I  Washington,  D.C.  The  individual  we 
I  are  seeking  would  need  at  least  to  4 
,  years’  solid  writing,  editorial,  layout 
I  experience  in  newspapers,  magazines. 
I  or  public  relations:  knowledge  of 
I  labor  very  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  973,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  cover  all  in  S- 
county  area  with  part-time  help.  Must 
excel  at  writing,  photo,  makeup,  or¬ 
ganizing.  Call  or  write  Roger  Matz. 
"The  Sentinel.  Fairmont.  Minn. — .i6031. 
(AC  507)  235-3303.  Prefer  Midwest¬ 
erner. 

SPORTS  DEPARTMENT 
COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  sports  deskman  to  edit  local 
and  wire  sports  copy,  lay  out  sports 
pages,  and  write  for  The  Decatur 
(Illinois)  Herald  ...  a  37,000  a.m. 
daily.  Strong  prep  sports  area:  4-man 
sports  staff.  ■  I 

Person  we  want  should  have  some 
desk  and  si)orts  writing  e.xperience. 
Salary  oi)en.  Send  letter  giving  work 
history,  personal  data  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  James  E.  Spangler,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  the  Morris  Daily 
Herald.  6M  circulation.  5-day  week,  in 
a  rapidly  growing  community.  Contact 
T.E.  West.  Herald,  Morris,  111.— 60450. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


=  Name 


=  City- 


!  m  State 


=  Classification 


Vtp  Code 


B  Copy 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qualified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department 
— rei)orters.  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  first  letter  to  Box  860. 
BJditor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  better- 
than-average.  Good  benefits  and  i^nsion 
program,  excellent  living  conditions. 


EAGER,  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER  - - - 

Must  be  able  to  assume  duties  of  sports  cT>nTjT>a  rntTriD 
editor;  make-up  and  writing  experi-  f-  -on  „  m 
enee  a  must.  Job  includes  pro.  college 
and  local  sports  coverage.  Salary  and 
fringes  very  good  for  right  person. 

Send  full  resume  to  Jim  Morris,  Sports  to  sailing  basketb 

S'-’D^oTt  N-*’  O**-  Lape^s^hn^"  "prets 

45373,  Do  It  now  ! _  j  N.Y.-1290 

EDITOR  for  weekly  in  Zone  1.  Creative  ! 
opportunity  for  person  with  imagina-  \  MUSIC-ART 

tion  and  drive.  Offset  paper  with  ex-  i  Good  opportunit: 
cellent  facilities  ...  a  desirable  op-  |  trained,  arts-orien( 
portunity,  including  salary.  Box  887,  ;  reviewing  musical 
Editor  &  Publisher.  |  in  laymen’s  Ian; 

PENNA.  CATHOLIC  WEEflCLY  seeks  j  arts.  Good  second 
editor  with  management  ability.  Ex-  j  up  to  No.  1  with 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Box  925,  i  8>  daily  in  area  w 
Editor  &  Publisher.  1  of  action.  Box  958, 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  4,  1970 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F  |  g 

COPY  EDITOR  !  1 

REWRITEMAN  ’  S 

Boston  metro  daily  has  openings  in  I  = 
the  above  classifications.  $11,533  per  •  g 
year  for  full  experience,  with  Union  g 
contract  increases  to  $12,989  per  year  g 
by  July  1,  1971.  Send  resume  detailing  g 
experience  to  Box  934,  Editor  &  PulL  g 
lisher  in  confidence.  g 

SPORTS  WRITER  interested  in  all  J 
seasons,  especially  small  college  bas-  g 
ketball,  which  is  big  time  here.  In-  g 
teresting  opportunity  for  young  person  g 
on  4-man  staff.  Good  pay.  usual  g 
fringes,  5-day  work  week  on  7-day  g 
modern  morning.  Tell  all  first  letter,  g 
Dave  Owen,  Managing  Editor,  Messen-  g 
ger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. —  = 

42301.  = 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Upstate  New  York 
15,500  a.m.  daily.  Looking  for  some¬ 
one  ready  to  take  over  on  2-i)erson 
desk.  We’ve  got  all  of  them :  baseball 
to  sailing — basketball  to  skiing.  Beauti¬ 
ful  place  to  live  and  work.  Contact  Lee 
Lapensohn.  Press-Republican.  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.Y. — 12901. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


=  To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  g 


i  MUSIC-ART  SPECIALIST  I  g 

I  Good  opportunity  for  newspaper-  i  = 

I  trained,  arts-oriented  writer  capable  of  ;  M  Mail  to: 

I  reviewing:  musical  events,  some  theater  = 
in  laymen’s  language,  turning  out  !  ^ 

'  readable  features  about  people  in  all  = 

I  arts.  Good  second  stringer  could  move  ■  ^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New 

I  up  to  No.  1  with  metropolitan  (Zone  ■  s 
j  8)  daily  in  area  where  there  is  plenty  s 

.  of  action.  Box  958,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ;  ^,|||D|li|||lllllimiinnillll|lin[|l|llll|l|inilliaDnmilMllllllllllimillllin^ 


York  10022  m 


EiUtorial 


HKLP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HKLP  V*  ANTED 

Operators — M  acli  i  n  isis 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


COPYREADER 


Afternixm  daily  (Zone  2)  offers  an  at-  i  ne\vs|>a|>ers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8 
tractive  copy  desk  position  to  a  person  '  Ex|>erienced  or  qualified  beginners, 
seekinir  Krowth.  resismsibility  and  op-  |  S<nd  complete  tyi>ewritter  resume. 
IKjrtunity  It's  a  |>erfect  step  to  utilize  |  references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
a  stream  of  ideas  on  a  fa.st-movintt  |  KKI  W.  Monroe.  Chicago.  Ill.  60603. 

desk.  Five-ilay  week;  moving  expense  ,  —  -  — 

allowance;  colleK'e  community,  and  ex-  I  CPOPTQ  r'OPY  PHITPiP 
cellent  employee  l«enefit  protrram.  Write  j  OrWlx  1  O  I  CLVI  1  Wfx 

Hox  1017.  Editor  &  Publisher  in  •■om-  i  A  leadinit  New  Enfrland  netropolitan 


REPORTER.S.  DESKMEN  for  daily  LIVE  IN  AN  IDEAL  CLLMATB7—  OFFSET-LETTERPRESS  PRINTER' 


UiMninqs  for  two  machine  oi>erators  darkroom  technician;  experienced.  All 
ami  one  monitor  Nitrht  shift  4  ;30  to'  benefits.  Write  for  interview:  Alan 
12:30;  37':>  hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Poe,  The  Fauquier  Democrat.  Warren- 
A1  Kistler,  Herald-Triliune,  Sarasota,  ton,  Va. — 22186. 


idete  confidence. 


palter,  with  heavy  sistrts  coveraKe. 
needs  a  top  copy  editor  with  some 


Fla. —  33.778;  or  'phone  (813)  958-77 


Pressmen— Stereiftypers 
PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER,  i 


((IMPOSING  RO()M  P'OREMAN  with 
solid  exiterience  in  cold-tyi>e  and  hot 
lead  composition,  paste-up  ami  ability 
to  exiKutly  organize  and  suiiervise 
Krowintr  staff  on  an  award-winning 
<iaily  in  Southern  New  Entrland.  The 


tuttnwtt’cx  nAiT  Y  nf  onO-nliis  wants  i  make-up  ex|N»rience.  This  is  a  grcMxl  job  cylindrical  4*plaU  width  press.  Looking  price  is  ri^rhl  for  the  rijrht  iKjrson ! 

^wmild  like  to  ^work  into  i  f*'-**  «  youn^r  |►erson.  Box  Eiii-  ,  settled  family  man  with  ability  to  Write  Uxlay  ^^ivln^r  all  details  to  Htx 

.^'^W^o(‘'t.^^°r'lmendine°  !  tor  &  Publisher.  I  nm  department.  A.M.  ,daily-Zone  4.  999,  Falitor  &  Publi.sher. 


the  job  of  s*Ji>erintendinK  a  general  ,  tor  &  1  ubiisncr. _ _ 

news  desk.  This  is  not  a  call  for  a  Nf;\vS  RURE.VL"  .\SSISTANT.  Penn- 


Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


news  editor  or  city  editor,  biff  for  a  |  sylvania  college.'  two'  years'  '  JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo- 

make-up  editor.  An  experience  oiaer  ■  ^ews  exiierience  required.  .Send  resume  '  mine's  lanrest  newsnaner.  the  mornimr 


hand  with  drive  may  fill  the  bill;  or  a  eonfidi 
Rood  younR  newsman  with  5  or  6  years  |  Pi.i, Usher 
reportorial  experience  and  a  hankering  |  • 
to  learn  and  later  run  a  desk.  Good  '  rltKK 
pay — Rood  fringes.  Box  942,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  / 


lews  exiierience  required.  .Send  resume  '  mine's  largest  newspaiier.  the  morning 
n  confidence  to  Box  1008.  liditor  &  Casper  Star-Tribune.  Modern  plant. 
Publisher. _ _ _  with  5-unit  Urbanite,  including  process 


Production 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  60.000 
color  unit.  5-day  week,  7'i  hours  daily.  ‘1’'!'^'  McMlern  equipment  new  idant. 
Knowleiige  of  camera  and  platemaking  'y ‘.j"  u^v 

processes  very  helpful.  Clean  air.  *  Publisher, 

plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  good  muni-  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


I  tail)/  XeicHpapers 


^^rt^'^’^-rh^dmbil^^^itlve^capacty  to'  •''end  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  insurance,  pension  plan.  No  rat  race, 
mlitor  with  and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Call  Joe  Dudley.  Press  Foreman,  after 

^  PoffPsher  j  •  a'lvertising.  5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  time) 


cipal  golf  course:  sick  leave,  hospital 


975,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

UEPOUTEH  PH0T0(;RAPHER  for 
n€*\v  weekly  offset  in  growing  vacation 
urea,  fk-t  in  on  the  gn'und  flo<ir.  Sen<l 
rt'sume  t<‘  Box  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


circulation  ami  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 


AC  307  237-8451. 


Puhlic  Relaiiotia 

zone;  3  UTILITY  seeks  talented  jour¬ 
nalist  strong  on  internal  publications 
to  take  charge  of  bi-weekly  company 


New  E.ngland  Daily  Newspjy^er  Assn.  PRESSMAN  or  experienced  apprentice,  tabloid,  other  employee  publications. 
340  Main  St.  Hoorn  .j-.  Must  I)e  draft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a  '  Successful  candidate  should  have  de- 

Worcester,  Mass.  01 60S _ ,  progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A  gree,  2-3  years’  exi>erience  in  indus- 

T’KnPP'sTlTDY  in  Ri/'o  ri*>mnw  ffreat  Opportunity  for  the  right  person,  trial  communications,  including  skills 
Box  lo<»,5  ■  letterpress  operation,  convert-  in  photography  and  layout.  ^nd 

Editor  &  Publisher 


24-page  letterpress  operation,  convert-  in  photography  and  layout.  Send 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  Good  resume,  salary  requirements  in  confi- 
W’ages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  plan  dence  to  Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EIDITORS — 32.f)<K»  daily  expanding  into  _  .  _  *  - -  ;  w’ages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  plan  dence  to  Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

new  offset  plant  can  use  one  or  two  MANAGINfJ  EDITOR  for  new  weekly  ,  and  other  fringe  Iienefits.  Give  corn- 

key  e<litors  No  chair  warmers  or  para-  '  offset  in  growing  vacation  area.  Get  in  plete  background  first  letter.  Write:  '  E'ACILE  E'EATURE  W'RITE.'R  for  PR 

graph  markers.  We  nee<l  people  who  j  on  the  gro\in<l  ff<K)r.  Send  resume  to  1  Publisher.  Mount  Vernon  News,  Mount  Department  of  one  of  nation’s  leading 


graph  markers.  We  nee<l  people  wno  on  the  gro\in<l  lUKir.  Send  n 
can  generate  ideas,  work  in<lei>emlently,  |  Box  99S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

develop  stories,  train  young  rei)orters  1  - - - — ■; — - 

ami  hi-lp  improve  the  fastest-growing. 
most  honoriHl  daily  in  Tennessee.  Quail-  | 

fieations  include  layout  ability,  eiliting  |  . 


Vernon.  Ohio — 4.3050. 


—  _  minimum  one  year  exiK*rier 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA  newspaper  reporter.  Journ: 
EXI  ERIENCE.D  W  RI  PE.R  "dh  broad  has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv-  ■  preferre<l.  Salary:  §9,090- 
interests.  vj^iety  makes  this  job  ■  jpg.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi-  ■  sume  to  E.  .J.  Meinke,  Persi 


exiierience  and  news  judgment— not  worthwhile  You’ll  tacKle  top  local  nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 

necessarily  .age.  We're  large  enough  to  !  and  make  them  interesting  and  $^145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights), 

reward  quality,  small  enough  to  offer  ,  <'«•">;.  understand  .  .  education,  ;  FHnge  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 

resiKinsibility.  Write  W.  N.  Roesgen.  i  •'t't'earch  public  affairs.  Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 

Ewutiw  Eiitor.  Kingsport  Times-  I  tr<>ubIe-sh<M.ter  on  the  Journal.  P.O.  Bok  1719.  Sarasota.  Fla. 

Ne^s  Kingston.  Tenn. -  37662.  i  difficult  stones.  If  you  re  ready  to  get  33573  ’phone  (813)  958-7755. 

iMfwh.  _ involve<l  in  more  serious  reporting  and  '  -  .  _  .  _  _ 

writing,  send  resume  in  complete  con-  . -a* 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  fidi  nee  to  Box  1016.  Editor  &  Publisher.  WEB  OFFSOT  PRESSMAN  producing 


,  {  financial  organizations.  Should  have 

-  -  minimum  one  year  exiK‘rience  as  daily 
kSOTA  FLORIDA  newspaiier  reporter.  Journalism  major 
for  year-round  liv-  preferre<l.  Salary:  §9,000-11,000  Ro- 
?d  man  for  combi-  ■  sume  to  E.  J.  Meinke,  Personnel  Dept., 
with  8-unit  HOE.  /Fdna  Life  &  Casually,  Hartford,  Conn. 
>ur  week  (nights).  06115.  .-In  equal  opportunity  employer 
IJontact  Personnel  -  - 

'ribune  &  Sarasota  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY! 

719,  Sarasota,  Fla.  E*x|>epienced  news  e<litor  or  reixirter  to 
3)  958-7755.  ,  perform  information  and  public  rela- 

-  - ;  tions  services  in  U.S.  Caribliean  area. 


COPY  DESK 


STATE  GOVERNMENT  fi\rncf  roir'Iili^o^T^ubli.sr^^  WEB  OrFS^  PRESSMAN  producing  &T%"-rdinr  omKtUulrity 

EDITORIAL  WRITING  ' -  -  weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc-  i  .rewarding  opiiortunity  tor 

Cover  major  Midwest  state  capital  :|  COPYDESK  tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let-  I'-l-eral-oriented  fas-t-moving,  energe  ic 

landle  all  phases  of  state  government  Opportunity  for  experience!!  copy-  '  terpress  producing  our  daily  news-  I’?’rt^^'>n-  S|ie«-h-\w-iting  experience  de- 

including  eilitorial  writing  and  in-depth  reader  on  stimulating  ME&S  news-  paper.  35-hour  w^k;  full  fringe  bene-  , 

articles  on  state  and  national  issues  ,  paiHT  in  one  of  our  fastest-growing  fits  including  sick  pay.  retirement  and  uesiied  salary.  leiepnom 

Must  have  extensive  reiH»rting  experi-  |  metropolitan  areas.  Wonderful  facili-  three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years.  t‘-<tii<>r  &  i  ui>- 

ence.  Pr«>fer  editorial  writing  back-  ties  for  education,  recreation,  culture  Pleasant  community  with  year-round  >'^^^*** 

ground.  BA  re<iuire<l:  a<lvance<l  degree  and  healthful  living.  Apply  to:  recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 


desirable.  Sen<l  resume  and  salary  re- 
fiuire<l  to  Box  995,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

RIM  MAN  (OR  WOMAN)  with  crafts¬ 
manship  anfl  imagination  can  help  this 
bright,  lively  Ohio  a.m.  metro  sparkle. 
W  rite  fully  to  Box  9‘<^.  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  W’e  answer  all  (lueries. 


Pe  I  son  n  el  M  an  a  ger 
DISPATCH  &  PIONEER  PRESS 
63  E.  4th  .Street 
St.  Paul.  Minn. — 55101 


recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


POSITIONS  Vi  ANTED  .  .  . 


NOWHERE  ELSE  .  .  -35,  No.  Hollywood'.  Calif.— 91603! 

W’ill  you  find  a  copy  ecliting  challenge 
like  this.  Our  eilitorial  staff  m*e<ls  a  * 

creative  talent  to  handle  editorials.  _ P#>c#A/>«n 

staff-written  legislative  copy,  in  depth  1  _ 

features,  syndicaleil  copy  and  si>e<*ial  i  * 

rt‘ws  proje<*ts;  layout  e<litorial  pages:  |  MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex- 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _  WEB  OFFSirr  PRESSMAN  —  Must  Academic 

,,  g  have  full  knowledge  of  <3oss  0)mmunity  - - — - 

_ wT®®'  EXPERIENCED  Eilitor-Publisher.  fre- 

At-uT-TToc  AtJT’iG'P''  f  *  4-  fife  f  aci»»wi  A  bene-  community  serv'ice,  news  and  (*di- 

\\RITER.S,  ARTISTE  for  assignments  f  s^'^ry  ^uir®.  ;  „Hze-winner  M.S.  20  years' 

to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  newspaper,  ad  agency  and  college  PR 


tflVOMf— Prt.S/#>  up 


■  exi>erience.  Available  Aug.  25.  Out- 
PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  off-  !  standing  references.  Successful  news- 
set  press.  Five-clay  w^k.  air-condi-  I  pai>er  Imilder  sec'ks  demanding  teaching 
tinned  plant,  ideal  working  conditions,  i  or  college  PR  challenge.  W’riter  Box 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Ill. — 60098.  i  1007.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(815)  338-1300.  Ask  for  W.  Burfeindt. 


select  art.  an>l  m'casionally  run  AP-  perienced  in  producing  camera-ready  '  At  •  • 

NYT  wiix'  room.  advertising  layouts  with  cold  type  and  ^  RESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new  j  Admtmstrattve 

Tnh  «iiv  d<»wn«;t^4tA  Illinois  cl-iilies  I  repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of  weekly  offset  with  new.  mcKlern  equip-  ^ - - - - ^ — 

w  ith'  a  combined  daily  circulkio'n  of  i  Mr.  Siper  (813)  688-  ,  1^11*  i  GENERAL  MANAGER  of  50,000  morn- 


with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
170.000. 

Send  letter  giving  cMlucation.  work  ex¬ 
iierience  and  salary  desired  to  Person¬ 
nel  Dey>t..  Liinlsay-Schaub  Newspai>ers, 
Hox  7s9.  Decatur.  Ill. — 62525. 


8608:  or  write  913  S.  Florida  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


O  per  a  tttrs—Mach  i  n  ist  s 


1  u  ulsner.  Sunday  would  like  to  move  up 

!  to  chief  executive's  position  on  larger 
^  1  newspar)er.  Age  38.  Box  921,  Editor  & 

rnniers  Publisher.  _ 

PPTMT'TXir-  1  J  '  EDITOR-PUBLISHER/GEN.  MGR. 

PRINTING  MANAGER  Colorado  14  years*  exiierience  small  daily  news- 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  WRITER  with  MACHINIST  Permanent  situation.  State  University  is  seeking  an  ex-  |  paper,  recently  sold  to  settle  estate. 
oxiHTience  in  covering  college  or  T>ro-  i  Fast-^owing  daily  ne^paper  in  North-  ^nenced,  aggressive  leader  to  assume,  Salary  negotiable.  Seek  challenge.  BA 

f»‘Ssional  basketball.  Must  have  desk  ;  ^^vance-  ^11  responsibility  for  operation  of  ite  degree,  journalism  graduate  work  XTni- 

exi>erience  and  know  how  to  <Klit  copy.  ;  ^Id-type  opera^n  /^tth  printing  plant.  Degree  require.  ,  versity  Minnesota.  Active  many  jour- 

AIhwc  all.  must  l>e  a  careful  workman,  pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-C<Mnet8-Mix-  Salary  open.  Write:  Lee  C.  Siple,  Djr.,  nalism  associations.  Married,  46,  fam- 


Write  Jeff  Denberg.  Exe<*utive  Si>orts  Seeking  young  tnan  to  handle  Printing  and  Publications  Serviee,  '  R(‘sume  on  request.  Martin  Brown, 

FJditor.  The  Miami  News.  Miami.  Flor-  pbototypei^ting  machine.  Excellent  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col-  3715  Highland  Ave..  Cairo.  III.— 62914. 


ida-  331.52. 

.4ii  P.qual  Opportunity  Employer 

We’re  1o«>king  for  a 
versatile  young  man 
to  l)e  our 
SPORTS  EDITOR! 


company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi-  ,  lins.  Colo. — 80521 
tor  &  Publisher.  1 - - - 


tor  &  Publisher.  ,  -  — - - - PUBLISHER— 12  years*  top  manage- 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina-  V’®"^  'Y^'klies  and  dailies -wishes  to  re- 

tion  man  Permanent  situation  Onnor.  Englanff  daily  and  |  locate  in  western  state.  Award-winninir 

t  Sunday  newspaper  has  openinir  for  i  news  Viackirrounil,  never  losinu  year  in 

tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider  comnns  no'  room  foreman  ovneWenroff  „.l. - n...- 


trainec.  Hospitalization,  excell^t  ^  hot  ^gtal  operation  includini?  TTS ; 
Lrement  proBram.  _^ntact  F.  Hoenig,  j  knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 


composing  room  foreman  experienced  advertlsinK.  Offset,  letU-rpress.  Box 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS;  !  1006.  FVditor  &  Publisher. 


.Southeastern  ()hio's  agKressive  16,500  w1llMghby.‘^’Oh?<^44094’f®SJ°calI^AC  !  Bo*^''m®‘Edit^  & 'pu'hlishl'r*^  ‘  MAN-ColleRe  degree. 


evening  and  Sunilay  Athens  Messen-  216)'"94"2!210o'^*""”  i"'^  tienefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher,  years'  e.xperience  in  retail,  classified. 

ger  seeking  energetic  sixirts  man  with  -  -  —  ‘ -  - - -  ‘  ciiculation,  eilitorial,  including  publi- 

Iient  for  features,  columns,  layout.  Re-  LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad-  ONE  OF  SOUTHEAST’S  MOST  MOD-  >  cation  ownership.  Solid  background  in 


simnsihle  for  coverage  of  18  area  high  vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free,  ERN  OFFSET  PLANTS  needs  an  as-  .  sales,  production,  layout,  art,  copy, 

schools  plus  Ohio  University,  top  sports  including  retirement:  relocation  ex-  sistant  Press-Camera  Foreman.  Must  |  and  personnel  management.  Desire  ixi- 

sohool  in  Mid-American^  Conference  i  penses ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi-  know  web  press,  camera  and  color  •  sition  as  Ad  Director :  also  qualifieil 

eight  of  last  12  years.  Send  resume.  |  capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burta.  Mgr.,  '  work.  Open  shop.  Send  resume  and  I  for  General  Manager’s  slot  on  daily  or 

samples  to  Pubfisher,  The  Messenger,  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily  '  salary  requirements  to  Box  955,  Editor  large  weekly.  Prefer  Southeast.  Box 


Athens.  Ohio  45701 
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Mail.  (1-803-244-4321). 


I  983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  4,  1970 


Positions  Wonted  . . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


Artists— ('.urtnnnistx 

KDITOKIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous.  haril-hittinK:  ilesirt-s  iH)si- 
tion  on  mrtroiM)litan  tlaily.  Box  ‘JSO, 
Editor  &  !’ul>lisher. 


CArcuUition 

AOCUESSIVE  CONSCIENTIOUS  CM 
oxiH-rienred  in  all  phases,  metro  and 
small  palier.  Ajte  3.5.  Box  lUl.t.  Editor 
&  I’uhlisher. 

EOOKINO  FOR  A  JOB 
NOT  A  POSITION! 

Amhitious  3.),  stjirted  ileliverintt  news-  ; 
pa|H-rs  in  my  home  town  in  the  South,  i 
For  the  past  lU  years  I  have  oiierated 
a  very  larite  aneney  in  the  northeast 
hanillim;  A.M..  P.M..  anil  Sundays. 

My  siieeiality  is  Home  Delivery.  I  have 
driven  a  truek.  called  on  newsilealers, 
handled  vendintr  machines,  intervieweil 
parents,  soliciteil  for  new  readers,  eon- 
duettsl  many  carrier  contests  -Isith  for 
tri|>s  and  prizes.  I  have  established 
routes  in  kimmI  as  well  as  poor  sections 
of  my  lar^e  areti. 

Retison  for  tiesireti  chantte:  want  to 
return  to  the  South.  Best  of  references. 

I  never  said  I  was  a  Circuljition  .Man¬ 
ager.  However.  I  hiive  handled  more 
copies  than  many  Circulation  Managers 
from  deliverintr  to  stutlinn  on  up 
BO.\  1009,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available: 
10  years’  e.xperience  all  phases  includ- 
inn  ABC.  Excellent  record  of  growth. 
Want  to  relix-ate  permanently  with  i>a- 
per  over  2.5, IHM).  Security  and  stability 
very  important.  Presently  em|)loyed  iit 
$12..5(t0  Atte  39.  References.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  or  5.  Box  990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


(Aassified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  seeks 
job  with  medium-size  paper  in  midwest 
or  southern  area.  Prefer  competitive 
situation  requiring  creative  ability.  1.5 
years'  exi>erience.  hot  and  cold-ty|H‘. 
Write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ttisplay  Advertising 

ZONE  3  OFFSETS 

Experienced  ad  sales  and  layout  man— 
32 — college  graduate.  Can  handle 
siiorts  and  other.  H.  I).  Watson,  189 
Maple  Dr.,  Paducah,  Ky. — 42001. 

18  YEARS’  general,  classified,  retail 
sales.  Desire  move  from  metropolitan 
Iiaiier  to  management  in  Northwest. 
Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NAVY  INFORMATION  OFFICER,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  writing,  editing,  photo; 
J-School  grad;  23 ;  desire  challenging 
reporting  job  in  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Available 
Oct.  1.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

After  four  years  of  guiding  the  news 
o|)eration  of  one  of  the  Northwest’s 
finest  small  dailies.  I’m  looking  for  a  i 
greater  challenge.  Box  889,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  of  two  California 
weeklies  seeking  new  challenge,  similar 
position  on  weekly  or  small  daily — any 
state.  30  years  old;  national  magazine 
writer-photographer;  daily  experience. 
Resume,  photo  by  return  mail.  Joe 
Kraus,  P.O.  Box  337,  San  Dimas, 
Calif.— 91773  :  or  call  (714)  599-2932. 

MIDWEST  J-GRAD,  .30,  A.A..  B.A., 

8  years:  4  USAF  paper;  2  3.5M  p.m.  ; 
I’i  managing  editor  of  22M  weekly: 
now  desk  30M  p.m.  3  kids.  Prefer 
South,  expenses.  Box  914,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Young  (26).  experi¬ 
enced  (8  years — seeking  challenge  on 
25-40M  dady.  Prefer  upiier  Zone  5. 
Strong  on  editing,  directing  staff, 
column,  prep  ami  college  coverage, 

outdoor  writing.  No  cheerleader.  No 
cliche.  Bo.x  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-WRITER,  26.  three  years’ 
with  UPI  in  New  England;  ran  hustl¬ 
ing  1-man  statehouse  bureau,  wrote  for 
radio,  TV,  newspapers.  Missouri  J- 
grad.  Long  on  feature  writing;  seek 
chance  to  scrap  spot  news  for  more 
thoughtful,  imaginative  pieces.  Prefer 

Zones  1  or  9.  Clips  available.  Write: 

Roliert  H.  Russell,  c/o  A.  Etlward 
Adolph.  64-11  99th  St.,  Rego  Park. 

N.  Y.— 11.374. 

CAPABLE  HUSBAND/WIFE  DUO 
Seeking  permanent  opportunity.  ’Take- 
charge’  editorial  managers  in  dead-end, 
static  slot.  Skilleil:  hot/cold  type,  lay¬ 
out.  News,  TV  photo-jounralists.  Box 
906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  B.A.,  M.A.  Daily. 
Twelve  years’  exiwrience  East.  South, 
West:  also  Elgrama.  Prefer  Zone  1. 
Box  972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  METRO  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
with  outstanding  management  experi¬ 
ence  is  searching  for  the  right  smaller 
<laily  with  the  right  publisher.  Box  970, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  COPY  EDITOR  now  avail¬ 
able.  Solier,  48,  reliable.  Area  4.  State 
salary.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  N.Y.  REPORTER 
returning  to  journalism  after  stint  as 
organization  executive  director.  BA  in 
journalism.  Five  years’  reporting  ex- 
I>erience.  Education  and  municipal  af¬ 
fairs  are  specialties.  Box  964,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DON'T  SEND  MONEY; 

LEND  AN  EAR! 

Veteran  New  York  editor,  reporter, 
critic,  trotter — still  youthful — 

wants  “hack  in”  this  wonderful,  won¬ 
derful  business.  Ready  to  make  per¬ 
sonnel  and  presses  hum.  Would  even 
invest  money  as  well  as  enthusiasm, 
energy  and  exi>ertise,  I)on*t  be  afraid 
to  let  me  hear  from  you.  I’m  on  your 
si<le!  Write  Box  946,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HONEST.  FAIR,  TOUGH,  imagina¬ 
tive  e<litor,  40.  seeking  an  e.xecutive 
editor’s  post  with  a  publisher  having 
same  qualities ;  also  sense  of  humor. 
Let’s  get  together  and  shape  up  a  staff 
and  a  town.  Bo.x  967.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR- W'RITER :  extensive  publica¬ 
tion  experience;  p.r.,  newsroom  back¬ 
ground.  Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — 20  years*  e<Utorial  experi-  i 
ence  all  desks.  Proven  leadership  abil¬ 
ity;  managing  eclitor  small  daily  4 
years.  Available  now!  Box  963,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  copy,  telegraph  and 
news  editor  wants  to  return  to  south¬ 
ern  California  after  Texas  sojourn. 
What’s  available?  Box  962,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR  wants  to  locate  on 
newspaper  seeking  a  sui)erior  presen¬ 
tation  of  national  and  international 
news.  Craftsman’s  job  guaranteed  on 
Washington  and  world  scenes.  Box  961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR  tried  PR.  wants  to 
return  to  writing;  J-school  diploma, 
24  years’  experience.  Prefer  High 
Plains  or  west.  1824  Almira,  Lawrence, 
Kans. — 66044. 

LIKE  TO  THINK  I’D  GIVE  YOU  tight, 
clean  copy  editing,  heads  with  I-,ord’s 
Prayer  on  head  of  pin.  imaginative 
n.ak«^up  (optional!.  Quaiity-pai>er  ex- 
jierience.  Wire,  s|X)rts.  city,  suburban. 
Zone  1,  2.  Box  M92,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

MEDICAL  EDITOR  ...  and  writer,  | 
interviewer,  photographer,  production  i 
manager,  supervisor,  seeks  opportunity 
in  publishing,  advertising.  pul)lic  rela¬ 
tions  where  his  12  years’  proven  ability 
in  type,  on  tai*e  can  help  a  gcxx!  outfit 
avoi<l  cachexia.  Box  l(5l4,  E<litor  & 
Publishe  r. 


WHITER  seeks  creative  spot  on  maga¬ 
zine  or  metro  daily.  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  grad.  29.  seven  years’  in  news- 
pai>er  and  corporate  PR  Box  997,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  desires 
>py  flesk  in  or  near 


EXPERIENCED 
I  to  ‘break  in’  on 
i  larg  metroj)olitan  area.  Have  done 
little  copy  eiliting,  but  wish  to  learn  it 
full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J-School  Mili¬ 
tary  obligations  completed.  Available 
imme<liately !  Box  994,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

MACHINIST,  34,  12  years*  exi)erience: 
fully  experienced  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment:  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST  —  Electronics,  Photons. 
Ace  Elektrons.  Tape  operation  and 
regular  linecasting  machines.  Former 
head  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Experienced  ALL  com- 
IK>sing  room  hot  metal  e<juipment 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop,  with  op|K)rtunity  to  learn  cold- 
type  prcK*ess.  Marrie<l.  35.  References. 
Box  993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE-ECOLOGY  WRITER,  37, 
se«*ks  challenging  position  on  <laily: 
other  offers  consulered.  Science  gradu¬ 
ate,  3  years’  of  journalism;  also  for¬ 
mer  assistant  e<litor  of  science  publica¬ 
tion  and  research  writer  for  West 
Coast  park  and  re<*reation  department. 
R..\.P.,  P.O.  Box  15745,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95S13. 

REPORTER,  ready  to  go  to  work  after 
serving  in  Marines.  Available  Sept.  1. 
College  grad  (1968).  Age  23,  Prefer 
Zones  2.  3  or  S.  John  R.  Martin.  630 
Cane  Run  St  ,  HarrcKlsburg,  Ky. — 
4033(1. 

WANT  RIM  JOB;  17  years’  writing- 
e<Iiting.  Straight-.\  J-grad.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate  head  writer.  Thoroughly  depend¬ 
able.  Salary  nee<ls  moilest.  Willing 
work  trial  month  anywhere  West.  Ph : 
(218)  727-3259. 

SPORTS  WRITER  wants  back  in 
field;  former  golf  writer  in  golf  capital 
of  world;  top  college,  pro  coverage. 
B.A.,  Famous  Writers;  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  desires  position  in  Zones  4,  6,  8, 
9  Box  984,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  29.  family.  J-grad.  Now 
managing  e<litor  of  semi-metro.  Zones 
4  or  6.  Box  991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


f  V  ee^^La  n  ce 

TOP  -  NOTCH  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
for  on-the-sc€me  coverage  of  Love 
Valley  Rock  Fest  mid-July.  Exclusive 
area  rights  available.  Box  917,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

(JOING  VIETNAM:  Have  commitment  ' 
South  Zone  6  paiHu*.  Authorized  to  free¬ 
lance  outside  area.  Writer-photog¬ 
rapher.  Reasonable  rates  -payment  on  , 
acceptance.  Rush  re<iuests.  Box  9S2, 
E<iitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  seeks  assign¬ 
ments  to  cover  N.Y.  area  events  for 
weeklies  and  jmblications.  Ib>x  106, 
Rego  Park,  N  Y.-  11371. 

FREE-LANCE  WRITER  will  cover  At¬ 
lantic  City  business  conventions  for 
trade  papers.  O.  Riso,  619  Pitney  Rd., 
Absecon,  N.  J.  ()82(il. 


Photography 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
21.  on  me<lium  daily  and  fr(*e-lance  to 
wire  service.  Will  consider  all  offers  -- 
anywhere.  Box  981,  Iwlitor  &  Publisher 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
Out<l(M>rs  -  s|K)rts,  nature,  wildlife ; 
skilled  15  years’  exiH*rience,  color  and 
black  and  white.  Best  e(iuipi>ed-35mm. 
full  Hasselblad  through  5x7  and 
8  X  10.  Box  986.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Plntto-Pngravers 

PHOTOENGRAVER  with  more  than  15 
years’  experience  as  owner-manager 
desires  to  manage  plant,  new'spai)er, 
commercial  or  combination  shop.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  on  request.  Box  933,  E>i- 
itor  &  Publisher, 


Graphic  Arts 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  27.  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex, 
model  E  and  A  ;  offset  and  letterpress. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Kelly  B,  Vertical ;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-speed.  Pull,  part-time.  Box 
876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET,  LP 
30-year-old,  married:  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  paper  and  commercial  shop. 
Known  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
tyi)esetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam 
McMichael,  550  ‘C’  Street,  N.W., 

Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 

FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 
Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND/WTFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up:  man  has  12  years  ex- 
I)erience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


top 


RECENT  J-GRAD  finishing 
quarter  of  class  seeks  position  in 
graphic  arts  field.  Former  Naval  Of¬ 
ficer.  Willing  to  relocate.  Write:  Ron 
Krajnovich,  1402  N.  7th  Avenue  West, 
Newton,  Iowa — 50208 


Operators — Mach  i  n  ists 

MACHINIST — All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws.  TTS,  TOU, 
Elrods,  Strip  casters. 


Production 

Assistant  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
and/or  Composing  Room  Manager;  10 
years’  exiierienoe  with  1.50M  daily. 
Proven  cost,  (luality  and  deadline  rec¬ 
ord.  Photon  200  and  560.  IBM  1130 
knowledge ;  lalx)r  exi>erience:  college; 
extremely  .aggressive.  Age  26.  Box  1003, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  FLACK  wants  return 
to  news,  San  Francisco,  D.C.  area. 
Year  as  general  assignment  reporter. 
Top  references — B.A.  English.  Help  1 
Box  904.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ludlows:  some  ONLY  GOOD  MANAGEMENT  makes 

electronics  and  linofilm.  Former  head  j  a  process  click.  Why  not  tliscuss  what 

METRO  REPORTER/DE.SKMAN.  5  :  machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is  i  this  practical  printer  with  extensive 
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Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Cult  of  the  individual 


“Those  of  you  who  read  the 
various  professional  journals 
are  aware  that  objective  repor¬ 
ting  is  coming  under  increased 
attack  from  within  our  own 
ranks.  There  is  abroad  in  the 
profession  a  movement,  unorga¬ 
nized  hut  vocal,  generally 
known  as  the  ‘New  Journal¬ 
ists.’  Basically,  their  argument 
is  that  the  reporter  has  the 
right  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  facts  he  gathers.  Unless  he 
is  permitted  to  do  .so,  they  say, 
it  is  impossible  to  put  simple, 
unvarnished  facts  in  perspec¬ 
tive.” 

Tho.se  were  .some  of  the 
words  of  Ray  Stephens,  assis¬ 
tant  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  \Va.shington  bureau,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference  quoted  in 
E&P  for  June  13.  page  24. 

In  a  column  picking  of  the 
gauntlet,  Nicholas  von  Hoff¬ 
man,  Washington  Post  colum¬ 
nist,  says  he  is  lucky  he  doesn’t 
have  to  read  E&P  because  it 
“consistently  lives  up  to  the 
best  in  journalism  as  it  was 
practiced  circa  1935:”  Then  re¬ 
veals  he  does  read  it  by  saying: 
“E&P  isn’t  wholly  given  over  to 
trivia,  it  has  articles  about  im- 
|)ortant  topics;”  and  goes  on  to 
((uote  Stephens  at  length  from 
the  E&P  ai’ticle  ( without  men¬ 
tioning  his  name)  contending 
that  “in  practice,  printing  the 
unvarnished  facts  can  be  highly 
<leceptive.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  contends  that 
“what  editors  and  politicians 
call  objective  journalism  is  the 
present  moment,  the  isolated 
incident,  without  any  secondary' 
of  nualifying  information.”  He 
labels  it  the  “unvarnished  fact 
doctrine”  and  says  “by  these 
standards  objectivity  consists 
of  limiting  oneself  to  accurate 
c|uotation.” 

-Mr.  Hoffman  is  right  in  as¬ 
serting  that  unvarnished  facts 
can  be  deceptive,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  most  newspaper  editors 
will  agree  with  him. 

What  he  omits,  however,  is 
the  wor<i  “perspective”  used  by 
Mr.  Stephens.  Other  editors 
call  it  “balance.”  .\11  add  the 
word  “fair.” 

Our  journalism  may  be  “cir¬ 
ca  1935,”  but  we  still  believe 
that  unvarnished  facts  can  be 
reported  with  perspective,  bal¬ 
ance  and  fairness  without  in¬ 
jecting  the  personal  viewpoint, 
bias  or  advocacy  of  the  writer 
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or  repoiter.  That  is  what  most 
newspaper  editors  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

*  *  * 

J.  Edward  Murray,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Pheonix,  said  it  very 
well  in  a  recent  talk  to  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  the  University 
of  Arizona.  .As  quoted  in  the 
recent  ASSE  Bulletin,  Mr. 
Murray  said: 

“Remember  how’  wdde  that 
communication  gap  is. 

“This  is  the  heart  of  the 
problem  You’re  dealing  with  a 
general  audience.  Ex-))arte,  or 
one-sided  journalism  of  the 
kind  the  under-ground  press 
favors,  will  get  you  nowhere. 

“Don’t  assume  that  the  read¬ 
er  starts  from  your  premises. 
Most  likely  he  doesn’t.  So  you 
have  to  try  to  take  him  with 
you.  Start  by  using  facts,  by 
being  fair,  by  trying  to  give 
both  sides,  or  all  sides,  of  the 
story. 

“I’m  not  talking  about  the  old 
objectivity,  which  prevented  the 
reporter  from  ever  sajdng  what 
he  really  thought  was  the 
truth. 

“.Activist  reporting  can  be 
done  from  a  strong  point  of 
view.  But  to  convince  people,  it 
must  recognize  that  there  are 
other  points  of  view.  It  must 
have  integrity.  That  is,  it  must 
be  fair  and  honest  and  accurate 
and  balanced. 

“That’s  a  big  order.  But 
remember  that  newspapers  and 
other  media  too  are  already 
suffering  from  a  credibility  gap 
for  sins  of  their  own.  That  gap 
can  only  be  widened  by  one¬ 
sided  editorials  in  the  news 
columns  by  young  activist  re¬ 
porters,  no  matter  how  idealis¬ 
tically  motivated  they  may  be.” 

^  in  * 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the 
-American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Stephen  Lev¬ 
ine,  teen-age  columnist  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate,  talked  about  the 
“sham  of  objectivity”  which  he 
had  di.scussed  in  a  previous 
ASNE  Bulletin  article. 

“Mostly  what  I  am  discuss¬ 
ing  is  the  ready  capacity  of 
reporters  and  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  hide  behind  a  kind  of 
cool  detachment  and  abdicating 
their  responsibility  in  society. 
No  matter  w'ho  you  are  and 
what  your  business  is,  your 
business  is  living  in  this  coun¬ 


try  at  this  time,  and  therefore 
I  really  think,  if  you  want  to 
continue  to  live  in  this  country 
at  this  time  and  want  this 
country'  to  continue  to  live,  you 
will  have  to  become  involved  in 
its  problems.” 

“Advocacy  journalism”  is 
what  he  called  it. 

Another  panelist  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  Bruce  McIntyre,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
Sews,  who  commented: 

“There  is  certainly  room  for 
advocacy  journalism,  but  I 
think  the  distinction  to  be  made 
is  that  it’s  the  institution  of 
journalism  which  is  important, 
not  the  individual.  I  think,  if 
we  get  too  hung  up  on  this  cult 


“There  appear  to  be  at  least 
two  classes  of  citizenship  in  the 
newsroom  when  it  comes  to 
minimum  educational  require¬ 
ments  for  beginning  staffers — 
one  standard  for  reporters  and 
deskmen  and  a  much  low'er  one 
for  photographers.” 

This  is  one  conclusion  of  a 
survey  of  mimimum  educational 
requirements  of  more  than  200 
U.S.  daily  newspapers  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Edward  Trayes,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Temple  University’s  School 
of  Communications  and  The¬ 
ater,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Trayes  made  a  mail  sur¬ 
vey  in  December  1969  that  cov¬ 
ered  207  of  958  newspapers  of 
over  10,000  circulation.  His 
study  is  published  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  1970  issue  of  Journalism 
Educator. 

Other  findings: 

Just  under  50  percent  of  all 
papers  studied  reported  mini¬ 
mum  educational  requirements 
for  beginning  reporters  of  at 
lea.st  a  four-year  college  degree 


of  the  individual,  as  far  as  re¬ 
porters  are  concerned,  we  are 
really  going  to  go  down  the 
path  to  disaster  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis.” 

Jim  Fain,  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  discussed 
Levine’s  premise  in  his  column 
June  21  and  wrapped  up  his 
own  thought  this  way: 

“You  probably  are  right, 
Steve,  that  total  objectivity  is 
impossible,  but  to  use  that  as 
an  excuse  for  discarding  all 
effort  to  be  fair  and  truthful, 
as  opposed  to  simply  shilling 
your  own  point  of  view,  is  a 
recipe  for  journalistic  suicide. 
It’s  like  opting  for  Torquemada 
because  iiobody  has  yet  man¬ 
aged  democratic  utopia.” 


of  a  journalism  degree. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the 
papers  felt  that  the  educational 
minimum  for  beginning  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  and  over  half  indicated 
they  have  no  educational  mini¬ 
mum  at  all. 

Less  than  half  of  the  papers 
reciuiredj  beginning  deskmen  to 
complete  at  least  college. 

Beginning  deskmen  needed  a 
year  or'  le.ss  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  on  72  per  cent  of  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

About  30  percent  of  the 
dailies  will  consider  hiring  be¬ 
ginning  reporters  with  a  high 
school  diploma  or  less. 

36  })ercent  will  consider  start¬ 
ing  deskmen  with  high  school 
diplomas  or  less. 


Gates  Thriistoii  dies 

Gates  P.  Thruston,  executive 
vicepiesident  Abitibi  Papers 
Inc.,  Dayton,  O.,  died  June  19 
after  a  long  illness. 


! 

newspapers, 88%  of  Baltimore’s  I 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  URBANITE®? 

papers  per  hour.  And  capacity  ...  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  96  pages  tabloid.  It’s  perfect  for  inter¬ 
mediate-size  dailies  or  large  weeklies. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  say  about  the  Goss  Urbanite. 
But  the  best  way  to  learn  about  it  is  to  see  an 
Urbanite  in  action  and  ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  the 
arrangements. 


MGD  GrapNc  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


L _ 

Priiilrii  in  I’. S'. A. 


GOSS  DIVISION,  MGD  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 
5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Goss  URBANITE". 

Name _  _  _ Title 

Company- 

Address—  -  - 


A  great  press  will  be  talked  about.  And  the  owners  of 
more  than  300  dailies,  large  weeklies,  and  central 
plants  have  found  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  their  web 
offset  Goss  Urbanite. 

They  say  “it’s  proven  equipment.”  And  “it’s  the 
workhorse  of  the  industry  ...  in  a  class  by  itself.” 
Another  commented:  “It’s  the  most  flexible  press 
we’ve  ever  operated.” 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  Goss  Urbanite  has  features 
worth  talking  about.  Take  speed  ...  up  to  40,000 


5601  West  31st  St  .Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


Albuquerque’s  belles 
ring  loud  and  dear 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TAHLER 
KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
PinSBURGH  PRESS 
STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Versatile  Katy  Woolston  won  three  first 
places  in  business  column,  night  life  column, 
and  features.  Reporter  Laura  Jamharian 
captured  two  firsts  and  a  second,  and  reporter 
Urith  Lucas  a  first  and  second.  Gardening 
editor  Judy  Nickell  won  a  second  place  award. 

Year  after  year  the  women  reporters  of 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  have  dominated 
the  top  honors  in  this  competition.  «  « 


Nine  top  awards— including  six  firsts— were 
won  by  four  staffers  of  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune  in  the  annual  newswriting  competition 
sponsored  by  the  New  Mexico  Press  Women’s 
Association. 

This  is  the  big  statewide  contest  for  women 
journalists  in  New  Mexico,  and  The  Tribune,  an 
afternoon  Scripps-Howard  paper,  swept  the 
top  awards  in  the  daily  newspaper  division. 


General  Advertising  Department 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas 
Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Beaming  city  editor  Harry  Moskos,  and  award 
winners,  from  left,  Judy  Nickell,  Urith  Lucas,  Katy 
Woolston  and  Laura  Jamharian. 
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